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INCREASE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


! 


| 


From every quarter we hear of a general increase | 


in the compensation of teachers. This is as it should 
be, except that the additions conceded are not as 


our friends, the teachers, must have patience. They 


respective counties. We find that the habit into 
which this Journal has fallen of jotting down such 
matters, both within and out of the State, affords 
In fact most of 
the journals of the other States have adopted the 
same practice. 


much satisfaction to our readers. 


Our friends in the counties, and 
especially the resident county officers, will therefore 
not only oblige us but aid in keeping full the record 
of educational doings, by complying with the re- 


| quest now made. 
great as the increased cost in living demands. But | 


are to remember that Directors, however well in- | 
clined to do them fall justice, have the wishes of | 


the taxpayers and the not yet confirmed hold of the 
system on the favor of the people also to consult.— 
Let them bear this most important and consoling 
consideration, as to the future, in mind also ;—viz: 
that teachers’ salaries once put up never will come 
down again ; 
will remain when the price of living shall hereafter 
be reduced to the peace standard. This rise, it is 
true, does not help the present, but it serves at 
least to brighten the fature. 


and therefore the additions now made | 


We are glad to find also that the compensation | 


of teachers is encouragingly affected in another 
way:—The proportion of females employed is 
largely increased this year; and in nearly all the 
cases which we have heard of in this part of the 
Btate, of the substitution of males for females, the 
female teacher succeeds to the same salary as well 
as the same duties as those of her male predecessor. 
This is as it should be; and is also an encouraging 
reflection for the future. 

If we cannot obtain all we demand, let us at least 
look at attainments in the brightest light they ad- 
mit of. This is the best philosophy as well as 
policy. 

oo 

County SuPERInTENpENTs will confer a favor on 
us and our readers, as well as add interest to the 
Journal, if they will keep us informed of all inter- 
esting and important educational events in their 





oe 

To Corresponpents :. We must again state to 
those who write for this Journal, that there can be 
no certainty that their articles will appear in the 
number of the next month, after that in which they 
send them on, unless we have them by the ¢fenth of 
the month. It is true that the second form of the 
Journal is never prin but it 

know what 

Otherwise 
igual variety 


d till after that date ; 
is also true that by that day we must 
the contents of both forms shall be 
there could be neither method nor the 
in the contents of the Journal 


oo 


DereRRED ARTICLES: Communications from Pro- 
fessors Thompson and Bittle, in continuation of 
their subjects, have been received, but too late for 
insertion in this number. They shall appear next 
month, as shall one by Prof. Cooper, of the North 
western State Normal School, on the case in Bnog- 
lish Grammar. 
oo 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

A lady having accumulated about $75 to purcuase 
a library for her school, lately requested some in- 
formation as to the books tg be selected, and asked 
whether it would be advisable to expend the whole 
sum in procuring Appleton’s Cyclopcedia, recently 
noticed in this Journal. A reply to her request 
has already been sent by letter; but, as the subject 
is one of general and growing interest, we shall now 
state, in a more public manner, the views which 
seem proper in the premises. 
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It is evident that a library for the pupils of a | none the more seducing by calling them “ Library 
eommon or any other day school, has two objects : | books.” 
one is, to promote a love for reading; the other, to| Herein, then, would seem to be as well the secret 
guide the desire thus created into right directions. | of creating a healthy love for reading as of avoid- 
Both are to be kept in view. Withoutthe first, the | ing a morbid one :—That the first works put into the 
other cannot be effected ; but without the second, | child’s way, for voluntary reading, should be of the 





the first is useless and often most injurious. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to create a 
love for reading, if we disregard the value and 
utility of books read. Throw in the way of boys 
and girls of from ten to fifteen years of age, a col- 
leetion of marvellous stories, impossible adventures 
and thrilling escapes, illustrated by flashy engrav- 
ings and rendered attractive by quaint or romantic 
titles,—and the work is done. First, they read and | 
question about the title ; then, they turn to and ad- | 
mire the cuts; next, they would like to know more 
about each picture than the brief line at the foot | 
tells ; lastly, they dive into the book and devour the | 
contents, with the appetite of a starved mariner 
thrown amongst the luscious fruits of some tropical 
isle, who questions as little his right to take them as 
their relative wholesomeness. From this childish 
literary trash the way is open and inevitable to the | 
more formal adult romances; and, finally thzs love | 
for reading goes on to the so-called historical novel, 
—praised of all, not because it is really more in-| 
structive than or even equally instructive with his- 
tory itself, but because it gratifies the prurient 
mental disease which has already become master.— 
How much of this same feeling generates the praise 
bestowed on the religious allegories so popular with 
many, it is not our province to determine. “But 
eertain it is, that fictitious narrative is the open 
sesame, to the youthful heart, for that indiscriminate 
love of reading so often mistaken for a sound taste 


for study. 

For, if we reverse the process, and, ignoring this 
kind of narrative, present tothe child the most 
beantifully bound, attractively titled, splendidly 
illustrated and lucidly written didactic works on 
science that can be produced, we shall never in«uce 
him to proceed beyond the ¢7tle and the pla/es. As 
to diving into and devouring the contents, not one 
in a thousand will commit such an act of unchildish 
At most, he may cull out a lively dia- 


precocity. 
logue from a work on history, or read, here and 
there, in a book on natural science, the brief account 
ef some strange plant or animal. The love for 
reading cannot, as a general thing, be created in 
this way; and why? Just because that stirring | 


narrative spirit,—which not only tells in words of | &c., &c. 


| narrative kind;—yet narrative so constructed 
| as not to vitiate but to elevate, and on subjects 
| leading to right thought, manly action and scientific 
truth. A love of reading, created in this way, will 
| soon learn to regard as a secondary consideration 
and finally entirely overlook the mere attractiveness 
of the narrative, and will fasten itself directly upon 


| the truths narrated. The spirit thus aroused will 


soon abandon the pursuit of another’s adventures in 
the field of action or of science, to strike out for ad- 
ventures of its own, in a sphere of larger investiga 
tion and the light of its own activity and experi- 
ence. In a word, it will ere long, learn to read for 
the purpose of knowing, and not merely for pas- 
time. 

The School Library should therefore, we would 
say, be at first made up of carefully selected and 
attractive narratives of Voyages and Travels; of 
Biographies and lighter History; and even some 
such works as Robinson Crusoe, the Exiles of Siberia 


| and the Son of a Genius should be admitted. But 


every book on its shelves should be selectad with 
the strictest regard for scientific truth and moral 
soundness. Nothing impossible, nothing untrue, 
nothing unmanly, nothing immoral, or even with the 
taint of immorality, is to be tolerated in the selec- 
tion. 

Then, cautiously and in small quantity, works of 
a graver kind, but carefully adapted to explain 
difficulties met in the narrative reading and to en- 


tice on to larger knowledge, should be added to the 
collection. These, however, ought to be rather 
granted to actual request than forced on any, in the 
first instance; and they should never be permitted 


save to those prepared for their proper use. They 
should be kept in reserve as the stronger food 
which may only safely be allowed, when the health- 
fully growing appetite craves their invigorating in- 
fluence. 

In addition to these, there should be a full set of 
reliable and compact works for reference ;—an Eng- 
lish Dictionary of the largest and best class, a Uni- 


| versal Gazetteer, a Biographical Dictiovary, a Geo- 


graphical Compend, a book of general Chronology, 
These of course would not be lent out, 


living action what is done and how it is done, but | but consulted in the school by the pupils, in refer- 


by whom it is done,—is wanting. The child will ence to their course of home reading 


have nothing to do with such books. Why should 
he? Are they not of the same class, only more pre- 
tentiously gotten up, that are the daily plagues of 
his life. They are to him, to all intents and _pur- 
pose, “ school books ;” and their character becomes 








And the 
teacher should take pains to create in them the 
habit of properly using this class of works, by 
causing them to make notes of doubtful points in 
the course of their reading, to be elucidated by re- 
sort to the proper book or digest ;—a habit, by the 
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by, as valuable as it is rare, even amongst intelli- 
gent and experienced readers. 

The next question is: How shall a list of books 
proper for a School Library be procured ? 
prepared to present such a list, we would not do so, 


for the reason, in the first place, that we do not. 


desire to see all our school libraries with the same 


set of books; and in the ‘second, that it is not our) 


province, even were we at leisure for making the 
selection, to do so. We would, however, advise 


teachers or committees, contemplating the purchase | 


of a school library, to procure the catalogue or 
trade list of as many eminent publishers as possible 
and read them over carefally. Even the titles there 


given will indicate, to some extent, the nature of | 


the book ; and when the visit to the city is made, 


they will thus be enabled to call for books of the | 
proper class, and then almost at a glance to deter- | 


mine which zs and which zs not suitable. Under the 
head of “ Book Notices” in this Journal for the past 
year, the names and residences of most of the 
prominent Publishers may be found; and all of 
them, on application by letter, will be glad to send 
their catalogues for examination. ie % 3 


If there is a good book-store in the county town, | 


much material for the school library may be there 
obtained; and if the book-seller is a person of 
knowledge and experience, his advice may be taken 
with advantage. 

As to the purchase of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, or 


any such extensive books, for a mere single school 
t 


library, and at the cost of the entire fund at com- 
Such works are 
invaluable—nay indispensable—for a general dis- 


mand, we would advise against it. 


trict or township library, which is chiefly designed | 


for adults; but they are too expensive and not sufli- 
ciently interesting for a pupil’s school library. 

" Of course our correspondent in this case is aware 
that she will be 
library, to be furnished by the Board of Directors 
of the proper district, if she take the regular steps 
in establishing it. 


subject, page 261 of the June No. 1864, of this | 


Journal. 
oe 
THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN COMMON SCHOOL | 
EDUCATION. 


An editorial article appeared in the June No. of 
this Journal on “the Christain Element in Educa- 
tion” —asserting that such element should necessarily 
constitute a portion of the education imparted 
by public authority in a christian Republic. A 
respected friend and correspondent asks us to state 
how much and what parts of the christian system 
of religion may be taught in the Common Schools, 
without infringing on those rights of conscience and 
of free opinion on the subject of religion, which are 
guaranteed to all by the constitution and our social 
institutions. 


Even if | 


entitled toa book-case for the | 


See section 7 of the act on the | 


| A sufficient reply might be made to this question 
| by saying, that the Christian Element in State edu- 
' cation comprises just so much of the christian sys- 
tem of religion as the State constitution and the 
| laws, as exponents of that constitution, recognize 
and establish. For, this zs a christian nation, as 
was asserted in the former article on this subject, 
and Pennsylvania ts a Christian State,—Christianity 
| having been declared, by one of her eminent jurists 
many years ago, “to be a part of the law of the 
land.” We will not content ourselves, however, 
with this compendious mode of disposing of the 
point, but will go so much into detail, as not only to 
comply with the request of our friend, but meet, to 
the best of our ability, all similar doubts and 
queries. 

“ All men have a natural and indefeasible right 
to worship Almighty God according to the dictates 
of their own conscience; no man can, of right, be 
compelled to attend, erect, or support any place of 
worship, or maintain any minister against his con- 
sent; no human authority can, in any case what- 
/ever, control or interfere with the rights of con- 
science ; and no preference shal! ever be given, by 
law, to any religious establishments or modes of 
worship.” 

This portion of the Declaration of Rights in the 
State Constitution is the starting pvint in the dis- 
cussion of this question; and the true understand- 
ing of it must necessarily lead to some conclusion 
in reference to, not only the rights of conscience, 
but, the power and duty of the State in reference 


thereto. 
Who is “ Almighty God,” named in this solemn 


declaration? Obviously, the Deity of the christian 
| system,—this being one of the titles by which that 

Being is therein designated. But to set this ques- 
' tion at rest by legislative construction, a law was 
passed as early as 1700 and is continued in force to 
‘this day, declaring that “whoever shall wilfully, 
premeditately and despitefully, blaspheme or speak 
loosely and profanely of Almighty God, Christ 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit, or the Scriptures of Truth, 
and is legally convicted thereof, shall forfeit and 
pay the sum of ten pounds, for the use of the poor 
of the county where such offence shall be committed, 
or suffer three months imprisonment at hard labor, 
| for the use of the poor.” So also, by the same act, 
to “profanely curse or swear” by the same names, 
is punishable by fine or imprisonment. These lawe 
—the number of which might easily be increased— 
sufficiently declare what Deity is the God, and what 
system is the religion, of our State. And it is no 
refutation of this conclusion to adduce the fact that 
these laws were passed before the adoption either 
of the old or the present amended constitution, and 
are therefore not its exponent. On the contrary, it 
may be more pertinently asserted that both those 
constitutions are but the exponents of the social 
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spirit which enacted these laws ;—a proposition 

which would be speedily and unmistakably estab- 

lished were any attempt made to repeal them. 
Here let us not be misunderstood. In contending 


that the one only true Diety whom Christians worship | 


is the Deity evidently indicated by the terms “ Al- 
mighty God” in the constitution, and no other,—we 
do not mean to say that belief in or worship of some 
other supposed God is prohibited in this State 
Neither is it asserted that no form of religion, ex- 
cept some one or other of those professed by Chris- 
tians, is to be allowed. Such would not be free- 
dom—christian freedom—of conscience. But we 
do assert and contend, that, while our State instita- 


tions coucede to every one the right to worship any 
supposed deity and practice any religion he may 
prefer, so long as the public peace and decency are 


not disturbed thereby, yet, that all those institutions 
do most evidently regard and adopt christianity as 
the genera! rule, and only tolerate departures there- 
from as those exceptions which are indispensable in 
order to secure freedom of conscience. 

Hence it is that in the section of the Declaration 
of Rights immediately following the one already 
quoted, it is provided, that, « No person who ac- 
knowledges the being of a God and a future state of 
rewards and punishments, shall, on account of his 
religious sentiments, be disqualified to hold any 
office or place of trust or profit under this Common- 
wealth.” Thus, while the largest liberty consistent 
with indispensable conscientious obligation is given, 
this section also most evidently shows that all per- 
sons fit to hold a place of trust in the State are 


the same time that it fixes the extent to which 
toleration in this respect shall extend. And the 
same is the case in regard to jurors and witnesses. 

But to return to the direct legislative recognition 


of Christianity—acts passed in 1705 and 1794, with | 


various others since, prohibit all ‘ worldly employ- 
ment or business whatsoever on the Lord’s day 
commonly called Sunday, works of necessity and 
charity only excepted.” And so rigidly have the 
courts enforced the observance of the christian 
Sabbath, that a contract made on that day has been 
decided to be void and persons who conscientiously 


observe the seventh day or Saturday as their Sab- | 


bath, have been punished for working on the first 
day or Sunday. 

The christian matrimonial relation—that of the 
marriage of one man to one woman,—is also pro- 
tected and enforced by law, and that to such an 
extent that Mormonism, so far as relates to polyg- 
amy cannot legally exist amongst us, much less the 
free-love enormity which altogether ignores marriage 


for life. 
In short, so thoroughly christian is our statute 


book, that every eommand of the Decalogue is 
thereby enforced, except the second and the tenth, 


| and these are omitted for the reason, no doubt, that 
| the second (in relation to graven images) involves 
| @ question of opinion on which men may honestly 
| differ, and the tenth a matter of mere motive or 
feeling which is beyond the reach of human law. 
As to the first commandment—that announcing the 
being and soleness of the Deity,—we have already 
seen that it is reiterated in the Declaration of 
Rights and enforced by several acts of assembly ; 
and, so fully does it seem to have been the intention 
of the Legislature to establish the Laws of God, that 
even the fifth commandment (that which enjoins 
honor to parents) though apparently only involving 
a sentiment, is enforced, so far as human tribunals 
can control the feelings, by compelling the child to 
nourish and support the parent, even to the second 
generation, when poor and unable to work. 

But it would be as tedious as it is unnecessary, 
to enumerate all the marks of Christianity impressed 
by law upon our State institutions. They are all 
thoroughly, eminently, primarily christian. That 
fact is as obvious as is the other great republican 
fact of our system, viz: that while we are Christains 
as a people, we have and can have no established 
sect as a State. And this last is the fundamental 
principle to be kept in view and to guide us, in the 
process of adapting to and adopting in, our public 
schools, the Christain element of instruction. 

Hence it follows that whatever information is 
proper for a child at home in a christian family, and 
which is christian in its nature and tendency with- 
out being sectarian, is not only proper for the same 


, child in the public school, but also that its inclusion 
expected to have settled “ religous sentiments,” at | 


in the course of instruction in the public school is 


obligatory. For, how else can justice be done the 
| child? 


The State is a christian State. The school 
is a State school designed to rear up intelligent, 
well informed and christian citizens. If, therefore, 
the State, or its agents the Directors and Teachers, 
neglect this element in his education, which would 
not have been neglected had not the State inter- 
fered and taken him from the home’ school,—the 
State is guilty of the deep wrong of requiring from 
him, in adult life, certain qualifications or actions, 
which it deprived him of the means of preparing 
for in youth. This point admits of no successfal 
denial; and it is time to come directly up to it, and 
to do our duty in the momentous premises. 

But, finally, what is this Christian element ? 

In the first place, it is that knowledge of the 
great facts of the christian system of religion, which 
are alone set forth in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. Hence, the use in the schools, 
in such form and manner as the discretion of Di- 


/ rectors and Teachers shall select, of the Bible be- 


comes imperative ; for this indispensable knowledge 
is derivable from no other source. Hence, also, 
the Bible is not merely admissible into the schools 
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as @ history, or the only extant work which con- | 
tains an account of the facts it narrates. Nor is it | 
even merely admissible as the source of information 
on those principles of christian morality, which all | 
agree to be indispensable in every correct course of | 
youthful instruction. More than that and higher 
than that, it is admissibie and is to be admitted | 
and used, as the word of God,—the fountain head 
of our State faith and practice, the source whence 
proceed our laws, the bond of our social institn- 
tions, the origin of the whole body of our liberties, 
and the very cause and stay of our civilization. 

There are, it is true, parts and passages in the | 
Scripture about the meaning of which men and 
bodies of men—all earnest and conscientious in 
their belief,—have differed and will differ. There } 
are different modes of worship, there are varions | 
practices in life, growing out of these differences. 
And herein it is that the State guarantees to each | 
the liberty to differ ; and, theréfore, herein it is that | 
the limit of school authority in religious matters is 
found. None of these is to be interfered with; nor 
is the pecularity of the parent’s creed to be stricken 
at through the impressible mind of the child. All 
such interference is to be sedulously avoided by the 
teacher in his christian teaching. 

Here it may be said that not all teachers are | 
sufficiently instructed or sufficiently catholic in | 
spirit to discharge this delicate trust. But this is | 
an objection to the present generation of teachers, 
if it be well founded, and not to the principle above 
asserted. As well might it be contended that read- 
ing or algebra should not be taught in the schools 
because al] teachers are not good readers or alge- 
braists, as that the genera! principles of Christianity | 
must not be taught in the schools, because all 
teachers are not prepared for the task. In ascer- 
taining the true theory of a perfect school system 
and in attempting to put it into operation, we are 
always to regard it in its state of perfection, and 
thus carry it into operation, or as nearly thereto as 
possible ; and not to let it down or dwindle it into a 
state of inefficiency, or worse, to suit present admin- 
trative deficiencies. 

There is enough—thank God there is enough—of 
common christian ground in the Bible, for all sects 
to meet on and cultivate the spirit of christian truth, 
love and brotherhood, without impaling them- 
selves on sectarian points or irrevocably diverging 
into sectarian by-paths. Why, the Sermon on the 
Mount of itself is an exhaustless text, whence the 
pure mind of youth may be supplied with instruc- 
tion of the best and most desirable kind, and which 
may be studied and explained without trespassing 
on the ground of the most jealous sectary. Other por- 
tions there are,—parables, stories and sayings,—full 
of wisdom and truth, which all denominations accept 
in the same meaning, and which no child can com- 
prehend without profit. 








The other great portion of the christian element 
in Education is found in the instructions of the 
christain christian teacher ;— 
imbued with the spirit of charity and love —looking 
to Heaven alone as the end, and not merely striving 
to lead off into any of the various ways by which 


teacher—the trne 


men seek to get there. Realizing his duty to the 
child, to the parent, to the State and to God,—he 
will never belittle himself or betray the great trust 
committed to him. by making of himself a propa- 
gandist, or of his office a mere church-trap. He 
will continually feel that. in laying in the child’s 
heart ‘and soul a solid foundation of the general 
facts and principles of the religion of the Saviour 
he is doing his whole duty in this respect,—leaving 
forms of worship and sectarian creeds,—since they 
must exist,—to the contro] and selection of the 
parent ;—feeling, however, that if the foundation be 
sound, the superstructure, whatever it be, will be 
all the better for that soundness. 

In few words, we would say that the christian 


element of education in a common school is to be 


found in the Holy Scriptures and in the catholic 
teachings of the christian instructor ;—avoiding in 


the use of both, all sectarian dogmas, but insisting 
on the leading principles of Christianity, as the 
great rule of life for the citizen of a republican State. 

And herein we apprehend there is no violation of 
the constitutional or legal rights of any. Where 
there are unbelievers in the christian or believers in 
any other system, all they can rightfully claim, is, 
that nothing save what they believe shall be direct- 
ly imparted to their children in the public schools. 
Hence, these children are to be exempted from all 
studies of this class distasteful to their parents.— 
But that all such studies and exercises shall be ex- 
cluded from the schools, because distasteful to them, 
isa demand about as reasonable as would be that 
of having the christian Element wholly expunged 
from our social system, because » Mahomedan or a 
Mormon or an Infidel is displeased thereat. 

ial - 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berks: In the early part of last month, the annual ex- 
amination for admission to the High School of Reading was 
held. Twenty-seven males and forty-six females were ad- 
mitted; the maximum of standing being 10. The lowest 
mark of standing admitted amongst the males was 4.94, and 
the highest 7.09; and the lowest amongst the females 
was 5.33 and the highest 8.80. The local paper says, ‘‘ this 
is not creditable to the boys. They must do better another 
year.”’ 

Beaver: The salary of John J. Reed, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of this county, has been increased by a convention 
of the School Directors, from $800 to $800. 


FRANKLIN: The examinations of applicants for schools, 
for this county, will take place from the 10th of August to 
the 3d of September. Teachers will be scarce, as quite a 
number have gone into the army, within a year. The 
schools of this county have sustained great injury from the 
raids and invasions of the rebels. 

Lancaster: At the last monthly meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the city of Lancaster, $50 were added to 
the annual sal of each of the common school teachers 
of the district. is is a more just and effectual mode of 
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increase, than that of adding a uniform percentage to the 


amount already given to each salary ;—the expenses of a 
teacher with a small salary, being in most cases as great as 
those of one with double the amount. 

On the 12th ult. Dr. Patrick Cassidy died at this resi- 
dence in the city of Lancaster, in the 54th year of his age. 
He was one of the most active, intelligent and useful mem- 
bers of the Board of School Directors, and his loss will be 
long felt. 

On the 15th ult. The annual commencement of the High 
Schools of the city took place, in Fulton Hall. Five males 
and thirteen females were graduated ; and the exercises are 
represented as having been quite creditable and interesting. 

At the same time the annual report of the schools was 
read ;—showing 19 Primary, 4 Secondary and 2 High 
Schools, with 51 Teacher and 2472 pupils on the rolls, and 
an average daily attendunce of 2.066. 


Luzerne: The Pittston Teachers’ 
Thompeon’s Hall, at 9 o’clock a. m., on Saturday, the 25th 
ult. Most of the forenoon was occupied in organizing.— 
The teachers of Pittston proper, not being present, we were 
numerically weak, but for any lack of numbers there was 
manifestly more than a full compensation realized in the 
fact that, every one exhibited a disposition to do his whole 
duty, and what is more, to do it with a will. An example 
was set by one teacher, which is well worthy of emulation, 
and, in our opinion, merits special notice. I refer toa lady 
who is at present engaged in a private school, but who 
took so much interest in our work as to come and spend the 
afternoon with us. She hath done well, and we trust that 
‘¢ Example, which is always more powerful than precept,’’ 
may influence others who are similarly situated, to go and 
do likewise at the next meeting of the Institute, which 
will be on Saturday of the present week. The forenoon 
session will be devoted to Orthography and Rhetoric; and 
the afternoon to the discussion of the contents of ‘‘ The 
Drawer.’’ T. S. B., Sect’y. 


Institute met in 


NorTHampton: The only event worthy of particular 
notice in the last month, is the death of Mr. George C. 
Kieser, one of our best and most prominent teachers of the 
county. le was born in Lower Nazareth township, this 
county, and died in Bethlehem borough a few weeks ago, 
in the 3lst year of his age. His parents were in very 
straightened circumstances, and at the age of six years he 
became an orphan. From this time he lived among strangers, 
and at the age of eleven he had the misfortune to lose one 
of his arms in a machine. Being without friends. who 
could provide for him, the force of circumstances compelled 
him to seek a home in the alms house of the county. Here 
he received a limited education, such as institutions of the 
kind afford their inmates, but by perseverance and indus- 
try he was enabled, at the age of sixteen, to take charge 
of asmall school. From this time he usually taught in the 
winter, and in the summer spent his little earnings in some 
school for his own improvement. In the course of five or 
six years he became prominently connected with every im- 
portant educational movement of the county. During the 
last four years he had charge of the first Grammar school 
of Bethlehem. This position he filled with honor and credit, 
and enjoyed the respect and confidence of the whole com- 
munity. He was a man ofcorrect habits, and astrong advo- 
cate, hoth by precept and example, of the cause of temper- 
ance. He leaves a wife and two children to mourn his early 
departure. 


Monteomery: A meeting of the County Teachers’ As- 
sociation took place at the Trappe, on the 29th and 30th 
of April, which is represented as successful and interesting. 
Instruction was given in Geometry, by County Superin- 
tendent Rambo, in Syntax by J. Davis, in History by R. 
F. Hoffecker, in G ology by Davis Garver, and in Penman- 
ship by W. Potter. A lecture was delivered by Dr. Hiram 
Corson, and a fitting and appropriate closing address by 
the County Superintendent on ‘“‘The Teacher—his respon- 
sibility.”’ Not having an exchange in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, or any friend kind enough to attend to the matter, we 
could not notice this meeting sooner. 


Tioga: The State Normal School of the 5th District, at 
Mansfield, being now on a secure basis by means of the 


appropriation made for its relief by the Legislature at the | 


last session, will commence its second year on the 5th of 


fitted with suitable furniture, and provided with an ex- 


tensive collection of maps, charts, and works of reference. 
An excellent Chemical ‘and Philosophical apparatus will 
also be readiness, together with a gymnasium supplied with 
apparatus for both the heavier and lighter exercises. The 
school year is divided into 3 terms of 13 weeks each, with- 


| out vacation, except the week of the Christmas holidays. 


| The 


September, 1864, under the Principalship of Professor F. | 


A. Allen, lately of West Chester. A competent corps of 
Instructors is also engaged, and the prospect of a successful 
and useful career is before it. The building has been re- 


Tuition $6 per term, without extra charge for the Lan- 
guages or higher mathematics. Boarding in the Hall, or 
in private families, $2.50 to $3 per week. 


til 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES, 

Vermont: Hon. J. T. Adams, State Superintendent of 
schools in Vermont, has just published a pamphlet of 49 
pages, on the Union of the Colleges of the State into one 
State university, and the relation of the higher institutions 
to the common schools. The Editor of the Vermont Schoo! 
Journal speaks highly of the pamphlet, and endorses the 
project. This shows a movement in the right direction, at 
least to the extent of recognizing the fundamental educa- 
tional truth, that the interests of all literary institutions 
are identical, though operating upon different classes of 
persons and by different agencies. 

Connecticut: That old fogy the Connecticut Common 
School Journal is ‘‘at it again.’’ Like an inveterate 
routine school-master, it is going to take a whole month’s 
holiday and issue no August number, on the ground that 
as ‘** August is vacation season with most teachers and 
schools,’’ School Journals and their Editors should enjoy 
the same privilege. On second thought, we rather incline 
to the opinion that the ‘‘ reverend seignior’’ is more than 
half right in this matter, and though we shall miss his 
usual visit in the dog-days, we can unenviously wish him 
a pleasant time. ° 

MAssaAcuusetTts: At the May meeting in the Boston 

Educational room, the main discussion was on the question, 
whether military drill should be introduced into the 
schools, by legal enactment? Random remarks were made 
upon the merits of this drill as a means of physical culture, 
and as an elementary training for a citizen soldiery ; some 
urging that it was invaluable for both these ends, others 
that it was inferior to Dr. Lewis’s gymnastics for one, and 
worthless, or nearly so, for the other. One speaker laid 
rreat stress on the fact that the drill was not adapted 
to girls or to small boys,—as if nothing ought to be intro- 
duced into our schools, unless it suited both sexes and all 
ages. 
The readers of this Journal will be glad to hear that 
their old acquaintance Dr. Calvin Cutter, the author 
and lecturer on Physiology and Hygiene, after a three 
years tour in the army, as surgeon, is about to resume his 
old post in the educational field. He has been wounded 
but is nearly well again. His residence is Warren, Mass., 
where he can be addressed on all matters relating to his 
specialty 

Amherst College, on the occasion of its recent com- 
mencement, conferred upon Dr. Dio Lewis the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts. This recognition on the part ‘of 
old Amherst, proverbially chary of its compliments, must 
not only be very gratifying to Dr. Lewis, but is another 
proof of substantial and increasing interest in physical edu- 
cation. It is another prophecy of the restitution of that 
symmetrical and noble culture which gave immortality to 
Greece. 


Ono: The price of the Educational Monthly has been 
raised from $1 to $1.25 for single copies. Reason: price 
of paper more than, and of composition nearly, double. 

Towa: The price of the Instructor has been advanced 
from $1 to $1.50 per copy. 

Wisconsin: The Journal of Education commences a 
‘* new series’ with the July Number, the Rey. J. B. Pradt 
continuing to be Editor and Publisher, and the price re- 
maining at $1. The plan of the Journal is much improved ; 
a methodical arrangement of the. matter being provided for 
by assigning a separate department or portion to each.— 
‘‘mathematical Department’? is omitted. This we 
regard asa decided improvement in itself—the quantity 
and quality of such matter admissible into a general edu- 
cational periodical being quite unsatisfactory for instrue- 
tive purposes; to say nothing of the impossibility of in- 
serting every solution offered—short of which discontent 
will arise. 
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° | This is decidedly a good school-book, and we are pleased 

Hook Notices, to learn that it has achieved for itself a place and a reputa- 
ee Y a we ‘tion in the sclrools equal to its merits. Based on the 
First Boox or Puysionoey, for the use of Schools and affinity between the language to be acquired and that of 


Families. Intended as introductory to the larger work | the student, it takes up one thing at a time, and by ex- 


by the same author. By Worthington Hooker, M. D., | »isining that th hl 0 Seematntiinn it, emt 

Prof. of Theory and Practice of Medicine, Yale College, &c., | cease “ ; a ier me om re : ren 
18 mo. 190 pages. Illustrated by engravings. Sheldon | )#>it by exercises, it imparts the language exactly in the 
&Co., New York, 1863. | mode which seems to us not only among the most natural, 


Human Puysiorocy: Designed for Colleges and the Higher | but the most effective and interesting. Noone can make a 
Classes of Schools, and for general reading. By the same | mistake in adopting this German grammar. 
author. 12 mo. 454 pages. Illustrated by nearly 200 | wonetes Cuassiques DE CONVERSATION FAMILIERE, 


engravings. Same Publishere—1864. | Tires des meilleurs auteurs dramatiques Francais de nos 
These two works are intended to form a full course of | jours. Par E. M. Ladreyt. Crosby § Nichols, Boston, 


school instruction in the interesting and useful branch of | 1864. 

human knowledge to which they relate,—the one to begin, | We have received Nos. 1 and 2—each containing about 
and the other to complete the school study of it. We can- | 65 pages—of this valuable selection of reading matter for 
not but admire the logical, plain and perspicuous manner | the student of French. The pieces are from the best French 
in which the “first book’’ presents its matter, and the ful- dramas, and the choice so made as to present good lessons 
ness of the larger one ; the whole being admirably aided by | in the language at the same time that the matter is inter- 
the numerous and appropriate illustrations. Though the esting, without being in any way objectionable. As the 
style of the larger work is that of the lecture room, yet the | selections are from works not easily procurable in this 
author has, at the same time, succeeded in making it at- | country, we are aware of no readier mode of access to the 
tractive to the general reader. Hence it is a proper book | best French models of expression than this series presents 
for family as well as school use. The analogies, so fre- Stopparp’s Juvenite Mentat Anitamertic; 24mo., 71 


stecte : pages. 
quently detected, between the phenomena of human life | SroppArp’s AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL Aritometic; 18 
and that of the brute and vegetable world, are frequently mo., 170 pages. 
and well pointed out,—thus adding a most interesting fea- | StoppArp’s RupiIMENTS oF ARiTHMET! i8mo., 292 
ture toa study otherwise somewhat dry. On the whole, or. aa = 
| StoppArp’s PracTIcAL ARITHMETIC; 12mo., 30 pages. 


we can safely commend these books as worthy of extensive : ae ee 
. 7 | We have received a set of these well known school-books 


introduction and use. : ; a 
. . | from the publishers (Sheldon & Co., Broadway, N. York,) 


2 > Mi e ~ . ° 2 . . 
An OvTLine or THE Necessary Laws or Taoucut: A and find them revised and fitted compete with their 
Treatise on pure and applied Logic. By Wm. Thomp- | RS Eo le matted oat 
son, D. D., Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford. 4th Ed., | PUMEFOUS Fivals In the schoo! roon — 
12mo., 345 pages. Sheldon & Co., New York, 1863. commended them on former occasions, it is now unneces- 
This book is dedicated, by permission, to Sir William | sary to say more, than that the present edition is calculated 
Hamilton ; and this, added to the standing of its author, | still further to enhance their usefulness and reputation. 
: . . . | 
commends it to favorable consideration. It is an attempt | University ARITHMETIC, embracing the science of num- 
to strip pure Logie of those difficulties in its application to bers, and general rules for their application. By Chas 
nes, L " numero rorks on arith- 
ordinary reasoning which have deterred so many beginners Davies, LL. D., author of nui erous works on arith 
- - metic, &c. 12mo., 454 pages. Barnes & Burr, New 


from puvsuing the study to any useful result. In the York, 1864. 


author’s words, the design is ‘‘to enlarge the science of The veteran arithmetician and mathmatician who is the 
pure Logic so that it may be adequate to the analysis of guthor of this book, dedicates it ‘‘to the Teachers of the 


any act of reasoning.’’ So far as we have been able to ex- | United States,’’ as the last of a series of works de signed to 
amine the work, it seems very fully to effect the author’s | Jessen the labor and improve the system of teaching the 
purpose; and we therefore cheerfully present it to our science of numbers. As suchit will be found worthy of 
readers, with the assurance that its use will give them a his great experience and to confer a correspondent benefit on 
readier access to the laws and processors of thought, than | the profession. Its aim is to take a broader view of the 
any work of the same compass we are acquainted with, and | subject than that presented by any of the preceding books 
at the same time discipline the mind in a department of its | of the series, and to show numbers and their relations and 
nature and powers that has heretofore been too much ne- | powers tothe student, as a science. In this the author 
glected, even amongst our more advanced scholars. seems to have succeeded; and the student will therefore be 
ELEMENTs or AsTronomy, for Schools and Academies, @Dabled to perceive the nature of many results that had 
with explanatory notes, and questions for examination. | previously puzzled him, and to trace them to their true 
Fully illustrated. A new edition, revised. By John 
Brockleshy, A. M., Prof. Mathematics, &e., Trinity Col- | . fi : aia ; : 
lege, Hartford, &e. 12mo., 125 pages. Sheldon & Co., | itself to the higher operations of arithmetic exclusively ; 
New York, 1864. but it takes up the subject from the very beginning—from 
The author and publishers of this well known and sterl- | the unit—and treats of the whole as a scientific whole. 
ing schoo!-book have done well to present the public with a Suzer Music: Published by /dorace Waters, 481 Broad- 


scientific causes. The book does not, however, confine 


new edition, bringing the subject up tc the most recent way, New York, 1864 

discoveries and conclusions of science. There is no better We have been favored with several packages of the choice 
text-book of Astronomy ; and all who have used it will pieces of this tasteful and enterprising publisher,—to whom 
rejoice to get this new edition. we would direct our friends for a supply of airs and songs 


ELEMENTS or THE GERMAN LANGUAGE; based on the | not elsewhere surpassed. Amongst the list received are 
a yew pad ents ~ dows oe | quite a number of beautiful and stirring patriotic songs— 
Elias Pitondies (grad. Phil.-Munieh.) Prof. of aa | such as ‘‘ The friends of the Union, —Give this to mother, 
man in Union College. 6th Ed., revised and enlarged. | (by T. C. Foster),—Let me die with my face to the foe,— 
12mo,, 276 pages. Sheldon & Co., New York, 1864. ‘My Jamie is a soldier brave,’’ &c., dc. Some are of a 
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more loving and peaceful character, as ‘‘I’m willing to 
Wait,’’—“ The sigh in the Heart,’’ &c.; and yet again others 
are of a truly humorous kind; for instance-—‘‘ How goes 
the money?”’ (by J. G. Saxe). 
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In fact, all tastes and hu- 


mors can find food and expression at Waters’s. 





| Counties, 
Butler, 





| Cameron, 





Tue salary of J. I. Reep, Superintendent of Beaver 
County, has been raised by the Directors of said county 


Official. 


Harrissure, August, 1864. 


from five hundred to eight hundred dollars. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JULY, 1864. 


Counties. 
Adams, 


Allegheny, 


Armstrong, 


se 


Beaver, 
“< 


Biair, 


“ee 


Bradford, 


Bucks, 


Butler, 


: Cambria, 
Carton, 
Clarion, 


Centre, 
Chester, 


Clearfield, 





Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Franklin, Jacob Mark, $227 76 | 
Germany, W. P. Crouse, 154 06 
Huntingdon, J. A. Gardner, 198 91 
Latimore, Geo. B. Brandt, 130 85 | 
Mt. Pleasant, Sam’l A. Smith, 168 49) 
Tyrone, Uriah Gardner, 109 21 | 
Elizabeth twp., Ebenezer Caldwell, 331 92 
Franklin, Sam’! P. Neely, 132 60 
Lawrenceville, Giles S. Bates, 291 72 | 
McClure, Robert Forester, 99 84 | = 
Mifflin, Jas. T. Patterson, 283 94 | Clinton, 
Pittsburg, Jno. R. McCune, 3,714 35 | = 
Burrell, J. K. Park, 67 47 o 
Elderton, R. M. Gibson, 17 58 | “ 
Leechburg, Jonathan Hetrick, 34 73 | Columbia, 
Valley George Bassinger, 124 44 | Crawford, 
Madizon, Sam’! Balsiger, 122 48 | = 
Beaver-horo., John Barclay, 78 00 | 
Beaver Big, George Baker, 99 45 | 
Chippewa, Rob’t Bradshaw, 67 47 | 
Independence, Wm. McCoy, 78 00 | 
New Sewickley, Daniel Brenner, 156 40 | 
Cumberland V., John Mock, 96 33 
Hopewell, James E. Kay, 74 10 | Dauphin, 
Providence E., John W. Sams, 93 99 - 
Schellsburg, Wm. J. Rock, 33 93 | 
St. Clair, Abner McGriffith, 192 66 | 
Centre, John H. Kline, 117 77 
Penn, Jacob Shade, 117 00 
Tulpehocken U., Daniel Wertz, 93 99 | Elk, 
Washington, Peter Deysher, 127 12 | 
Gaysport Bor., John Lowe, 70 20 | 
Juniata, Jacob Leighty, 79 56 | Fayette, 
Taylor, John Earlenburg, 100 23 > 
Woodbury, Aaron Good, 178 23 | oe 
Asylum, Rosewell Culver, 66 69 | rs 
Burlington W. W. D. Garnage, 67 47 Forest, 

a Twp., Jeremiah Travis, jr., 78 39 | Franklin 

Granville, John Simpson, 117 78 | Fulton, 
Monroe Bor., A. G. Cranmer, 21 45 | ‘i 
Standing Stone, Acatius Stevens, 68 64 | - 
Troy Borough, Charles C. Paine, 62 40 
Warren, Stephen G. Chaffee, 131 04 " 
Wilmot, Elmore Horton. 86 58 Greenr, 
Hilltown, G. Appenzeller, 243 46 
Morrisville, Phineas Jenkins, 68 25 . 
Newtown Twp., John S. Keith, 79 56 | Huatingdon, 
Rockhill, Wm. Keller, 252 72 se 
Springfield, Nathan Cressman, 242 97 
Warrington, Chas. Thompson, 82 62 
Warwick, Thomas Watkins, 74 49 

Adams, Samuel Parks, 80 34 
Allegheny, G. C. Fowler, 76 83 

Butler, Philip Bickel, 115 83 i 
Clay, Jesse Brackney, 90 48 i 
Concord, Thomas Campbell, 74 49 6 
Connoquenessing Robert F. Ekin. 109 20 “s 
Donegall, John Benson, 84 24 Indiana, 
Harrisville, T. W. Morrow, 35 88 6 
Jackson, James G. Wilson, 97 5° 
Jefferson, Adolphus Stuebger, 117 00 

Marion, John Kimes, 83 07 

Muddy Creek, Rob’t D. Alexander, 74 88 


Districts. 


Parker, 
Portersville, 


Saxonburg Bor., 


Venango, 
Lumber, 
Portage, 
Carroltown, 
Susquehanna 
Wilmer, 
Lausanne, 
Farmington 
Perry, 
Boggs, 
Harris, 
Snoe Shoe 
Highland, 
Pocopson, 
Beccaria, 
Bell, 
Bradford, 
Brady, 
Chest, 
Covington, 
Curwensville. 
Decatur, 
Girard, 
Goshen, 
Jordan, 
Lawrence, 
Lumber, 
Morris, 
Beech Creek 
Jackson, 
Lamar, 
Pine Creek, 
Beaver, 
Bloomfield, 


Hartstown Bor., 


Oil Creek, 
Rockdale, 
Rome, 
Spartansburg, 
Verrion, 


Woodcock Bor., 


Conewago, 
Gratz, 

Jackson, 
Swatara Lower, 
Millersburg, 
Wiconiseo, 
Bennezette, 
Fox, 

Jones, 
Brownsville Bo 


Connellsville T.., 


George, 
Henry Clay, 
Jenks, 
Fannet, 
Belfast, 
Bethel, 

Brush Creek, 
Dublin, 
McConnelsburg 
Carmichaels Bo 
Wayne, 
Whitely, 
Cass, 

Dublin, 
Huntingdon, 
Hopewell, 
Jackson, 
Juniata, 
Penn, 

Porter, 
Shirleysburg, 
Springfield, 
Union, 

Brush Valley, 
Centre, 
Cherry Tree, 


Georgeville, Ind.,Sam’] K. Lockard, 


Green, 
Indiana Bor., 





Treasurers. Amounts. 

James Campbell, 86 58 

8S. McClymonds, 41 73 

Christop’r Michael, 32 76 

James Kahle, 75 66 

Samuel Smith, 23 01 

Delos Burlingame, 10 14 

Michael Lehmeyer, 26 03 

Jerome Platt, 89 31 

Joseph Miller, 39 39 

Chas. Ferguson 125 97 

Wm. Wilkeson, sr., 140 77 

Sam’! Jordon, jr., 124 79 

Wm. Campbell, 149 27 

Geo. E. Wasson 182 52 

Austin C. Hinton, 7 20 

John A. Parke, 81 51 

Wm. C. Regester 24 58 

James Stewart, 82 68 

David McCracken, 69 40 

Thomas Riley 82 29 
Roswell Luther, 148 60 

Jonathan Westover, 73 32 
Solomon Maurer 55 00 

John Patton, 43 29 

John Crain, 66 68 
Charles Mignot, 54 23 
Wm. L. Shaw, 27 30 
John G. Glasgow, 54 22 
Josiah R. Read, 129 06 
Isaac Kirk, 22 62 
8. C. Thompson, 79 96 
Silas Hess, 92 48 

George Herleman, 54 31 

J. C. Sigmund, 120 90 

Jacob Emery, 93 22 

Daniel Snigley, 90 48 

Milton Richards, 138 45 

R. Ewing, 31 20 

Isaac Weed, 152 10 

James V. Decker, 154 83 

Daniel Magee, 141 96 

John H. Dustan, 31 59 
Jos. McArthur, 147 81 
Thomas Taylor, 24 18 

John B. Shank, 67 86 
Daniel Good, 28 86 

John Enders, 88 92 
Conrad Alleman, 102 18 

Emanuel Frank, 89 30 
S. H. Barrett, 174 72 

Ralph Johnson, 26 52 

Hezekiah Horton, 143 14 

Ira Wescote, 36 67 

Wm. W. Ledwith, 137 67 

Geo. Butterman. 35 88 

P. Haldeman, 214 11 

Daniel Bradley, 92 82 

James A. Scott, 18 33 
Daniel C. Johnson, 189 54 

Jacob Lake, 81 51 

Samuel Hill, 118 56 

Ephraim Hart, 45 63 

Jacob Buckley, 77 22 

David Shoemaker, 51 48 

, Dr. J. A. Gilbert, 54 99 
Eagon Goodwin, 144 30 

E. Rose, 100 23 

Michael Steever 54 99 

John Minnich, 85 41 
Wm. Boat, 174 73 

Henry Shultz, 79 95 

Robert V. Stewart, 146 64 

Edward Thompson, 35 49 

George Garner, 81 12 

D. F. Tussey, 89 70 

Ww. A. Fraker. 32 37 

N. R. Covert, 70 59 

Daniel Fink, 93 99 

Daniel Dick, 118 95 

R. J. M’Conaughey 138 45 

B. F. Pitts, 20 28 

16 38 

Wm. Dunwoody, 134 16 
G. P. Reed, 99 45 
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Coesntees. 
Indiana, 


Juniata, 
Jefferson, 
Lancaster, 
Lawrence, 


Lehigh, 
Lyeoming, 


Luzerne, 


Montgomery, 
ai 
Montour 


Districts. 
Mahoning East, 
Montgomery, 

ne, 

Rayne, 
Washington, 
Mifflintown, 
Porter, 
Mt. Joy Tp., 
Beaver Big 
North, 
Hickory, 
Slippery Rock, 
Washington, 
Brown, 
Cascade, 
Clinton, 
Jersey Shore, 
Lewis, 
Old Lycoming, 
McIntyre, 
Moreland, 
Muncy Creek, 
Nippenose, 
Piatt, 
Penn, 
Pine, No. 3d, 
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Siciatine. 


Henry Spicker, 


96 7 


115 8 


Maj. Jas. Stewart, 148 


Wm. Wolf, 
Andrew Farren. 
Jacob Sulouff, 
James Kenedy, 


Sam’! MecDannel, 


F. M. Gilkee, 
Alexander Qua, 
J. Elder Hunter, 
C. R. Johnston, 


Alexander Peter, 


A. S. Clark, 
Peter Mulvey, 


Sam’! Mendenhall, 


Andrew Junod, 


James McWilliams, 


Hi. 8. Morse, 


Cowden Hepburn, 


139 
100 
83 
47 
220 
102 
202 
88 
148 
234 
32 
60 
101 
166 
79 
100 
46 


Benj. Hauseknecht, 66 


David Hill, 


Anthony Barner, 


J. M. Blackwell, 


John P. Derr, jr., 


James Callahan, 


Piatt (ap. for °63)J. M. Blackwell, 


Benton, 
Black Creek, 
Dorrance, 
Fairmount, 
Hollenbach, 
Jackson, 
Kingston-twp., 
Lake, 

New Columbus, 
Nescopeck, 
Newport, 
Newton, 
Salem, 
Sugar Loaf, 
Slocum, 
Corydon, 
Keating, 
Delaware, 
Jackson, 
Jefferson, 
Lake, 

Mill Creek, 
Der 


Menno, 
McVeytown, 
Oliver, 
Conshohocken, 
Hanover Upper, 
Mayberry, 


Northumber!’ aChillisquaque 


a 


: orthampton, 


erry, 


oe 

oe 
Pike, 

ae 


“ee 


Potter, 


Delaware, 
McCarme!l Bor., 
Lehigh, 
Tuscarora, 
Miller, 
Wheatfield, 
Green, 
Palmyra, 
Porter, 
Bingham, 
Eulalia, 
Hector, 


Pleasant Valley, 
Roulett, 
Sylvania, 
Ulysses, 
Eldred, 
Palo Alto, 
Pinegrove Bor., 
ae West, 
Port Clinton, 
Pottsville, 
n, 
Washington, 


Wm. Austin, 
Abraham Smith, 
Stephen Ballist, 


166 
46 
47 
56 
54 
31 

134 
46 
62 


Wm. P. Robinson, 120 


Peter H. Good, 
Chester Brown, 
James B. Drake, 


Jonah R. Bronson, 


B. M. Stevens, 
Benj. Evans, 
Michael Mosier, 
Sidney Beemer, 


Jeremiah Bomboy, 


Gideon Klinger, 
Jacob Kester, 
E. S. Sunderlin, 
M. R. Hackett, 
H. D. Bean, 
Benj. Taylor, 
Wm. Anderson, 


Michael Bromley, 


Watson Beaice, 
Jacob Rothrock, 


ry, 
Freedom Iron W.,Clement R. Potts, 


Thomas Hazlett, 
John W. Pincin, 
John Kiefhaber, 
James Tracey, 
Geo. Schlicher, 


Mayb’ry Gearhart, 


Joshua Coal, 


93 
65 
212 
56 
28 
81 
84 
81 
110 
132 
32 
14 
108 


109 
86 


102 5 


136 
216 

28 
132 


Jas. P. Armstrong, a 
116 


Wm. Biles, 
Daniel Berlin, 
Robison Hench, 
Henry D. Smith, 


Christian Rathfon, 


Samuel Banks 
Thomas V. Taft, 
Andrew Lake, 
C. H. Grover, 
John P. Taggert, 


Wm. G. Leach, jr., 


Pliny Harris, 
8. H. Martin, 
Daniel Yentzer, 
Beldin Burt, 


Columbus C. Rees, 


Atlas Bennett, 


Cornelius Herring, 


John Cowan, 
William Forner, 
Levi Felty, 


Sam’! Boyer,-Sr., 


249 
87 
33 
87 
62 
39 

8 
74 
38 
67 

8 
30 
19 
40 
21 
64 
74 
98 6 
62 
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James M. Beatty, 770 


John Moser, 
Peter Serger, 


66 39 | ments 


Amounts. | Counttes. 
Reuben Hastings, 


Sn yder, 


98 | | Somerset, 


55 


79 | 


19 
75 


Washington, 


Sullivan, 


ce 


Districts. 


Beaver West, 
Jackson, 
New Centreville, 
Elk Lick, 
Greenville, 
Milford, 
Shade, 
Salisbury 
Somerset Bor., 
Twp P 
Stoystown, 
Turkeyfoot U., 
- Lower, 
Quemahoning, 
Davidson 
Fox, 


' Susquehanna, Apolocon, 


“ce 


| Tioga, 


Union, 


Venango, 


ee 


se 


se 


“ee 


‘6 


Bridgewater, 
Chapman, Ind., 
Friendsville, 
Harford, 
N. Milford-Bor 
Covington-twp., 
Deerfield, 
Jackson, 
Rutland, 
Union, 
Cornplanter, 
Harmony, 
Kingsley, 
President, 
Sandy Creek, 
Youngsville, 
Brokenstraw, 
Cherry Grove, 
Columbus twp., 
Conewango, 
Eldred, 
Elk, 
Farmington, 
Forest, 
Kinzua, 
Mead, 
Pittsfield, 
Pleasant, 
Sheffield, 
Spring Creek, 
Wrightsville, 
Berlin, 
Canaan, 

“ig South, 


Clinton, 
Damascus, 
Manchester, 
Salem, 

Allen, 

Amwell, 
Bethlehem W., 
Canton, 
Donegal, 
Greenfield, 
Hopewell, 
Independence, 
Peters, 
Strabane North, 


| Westmoreland, Bridgeport, Ind., 


ee 


Wyoming, 


Donegall, 
Harmony, 
Eaton, 
Exeter, 
Forkstown, 
Monroe, 
Windham, 


ae 
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Treasurers. Amounts 
John H. Ulsh, 115 44 
8. R. Yearick, 72 15 
John Walter, 17 55 
A. P. Beachy, 103 74 
Benj. Lowry, 46 41 
Peter Putman, 105 69 
M. L. Stotler, 114 27 
Wm. Smith, 22 62 
Jobn J. Schell 83 07 
Geo. D. Meese, 206 70 
M. Brubaker, 30 03 
Harmon Younkin, 79 56 
Thomas Ream, 57 72 
Noah J. Miller, 100 62 
J.C. Pennington, 40 17 
J. L. Minard, 36 27 
Wm. Creagh, 65 52 
Cornelius Stark, 183 30 
Elias Jagger, 20 67 
G. M. Gledden, 26 13 
Gen. J. Blanding, 142 35 
Tracey Hayden 44 46 
Butler Smith, 79 56 
Elezer 8S. Seely, 55 38 
Sidney M. White, 137 28 
Aaron Wood, 99 84 
John Stocker, 73 32 
James Robison, 206 31 
Wm. Richardson, 45 63 
J. V. Watson, 45 24 
E. E. Clapp, 63 18 
John Blair, 132 21 
Alden Marsh, 40 56 
John A. Jackson, 60 84 
Asa Plumb, 4 29 
Morton Wickwire, 103 35 
J. C. Sechrist, 96 33 
F. A. Huntley, 53 04 
0. R. Ladow, 42 51 
George Ewrs, 101 40 
Wm. Henston, 13 26 
Robert Campbell, 3 54 
D. Riddlesparker, 19 50 
E. Chaffee, 101 40 
H. C. Wood, 39 39 
Erastus Barnes, 24 57 
Francis Bates, 82 29 
John Smaliman, 17 94 
Thomas B. Oliver, 128 31 
James McCarthy, 65 52 
N Varney, (ap. ’63)116 80 
« 64, 105 69 
E. R. Norton, 101 40 
John Y. Tyler, 196 95 
Abram Scudder, 95 94 
B. Hamlin, 220 7 
Jehu Jackman, 59 28 
Enoch Baker, 187 20 
Wm. Tiger, 199 68 
John Stewart, 57 77 
Christop’er Sheller, 145 47 
Jonah Wilkin, 35 10 
John C. Sloan, 83 07 
Thomas Boyd, 93 99 
George Smith, 91 26 
Wm. Hamilton, 109 20 
Wm. Douglass, 9 75 
John Johnston, 141 96 
James Cook, 8 97 
John Stevens, 79 55 
Benj. Sickler, 17 94 
Richard Adams, 43 29 
Miller Patterson, 65 52 
Richard Brungess, 64 74 


VISITS TO COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
The Superintendent or Deputy will attend as many 
23 40 County Institutes the coming Fall and Winter as is con- 
sistent with their other duties. 


In order to make arrange- 


in seagon, it is important to know at as early a date 


103 85 as possible, the time for holding the Institutes in the differ- 
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ent counties. Superintendents are therefore requested to 
notify this Department as soon as practicable of the time | 


and place for the next meeting of their County Institutes. 
It will be a great convenience if adjoining counties can 
hold their meetings upon the same weeks, so that two can 
be visited in one week without extra travel. 
to say that in all cases where there are two applications for 
the same time, the preference will be given to the county 
which was not visited by any one from the department 
last year. 
ANNUAL Reports. 

The annual reports have not been received from several 
of the Co. Superintendents ; if they do not come in, so that 
they can be placed in their alphabetic order in the bound 
report, it will be necessary to leave them out altogether.— 
The warrants for the salaries due Superintendents will not 
be issued to the Superintnndents whose reports are not on 
filein this department, until said documents have been re 
ceived. 

PosTtaGEe 

Postage upon letters or official documents sent by County 
Superintendents to this Department will be paid by the 
Department, if the bills are sent in within a reasonable time 
after the close of the school year for which the postage has 
been paid. But the postage should always be fully paid at 
the office the 
double postage is to be collected. 


from which matter is sent, otherwise 


subjects the Department to a large additional expenditure 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Topics for next Annual Report. 


> 


Superintendents are requested to take notes and collect 
statistics, so as to be prepared to report upon the following 
topics for the school year, ending June, 1865. They are 
also requested to follow the order here adopted. Much 
labor will Let their reports be plainly 
written upon foolseap paper, and upon one side of the half 
sheet only 


thus be saved. 


The reports are to be printed, and it is incon- 
venient for printers to have writing upon both sides of the 
paper. 

Ist. School Houses 
year, and the materials of which they arecomposed. Their 
cost, including lots and furniture. The number having no 
outhouses and the number unfit for use. 


2d. Furniture and Apparatus: The number of houses 
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5th. Teachers : The number of male and female teachers 
employed; and the number that failed, as teachers, to 


| secure the confidence of their employers. 


It is proper , 


Where this is not done it | 


6th. Visitations : The whole number of visits made and 
the average length of the visits. The number that you 
were accompanied by either directors or citizens. 

7th. District Institutes: The whole number of districts 
in which they have been held regularly; the number of 
teachers that have attended; and the number at which the 
Superintendent has been present. 

8th. Meetings : The number of other educational meet- 
ings held in the county that were attended by the Superin- 
tendent, and the number of Lectures delivered by him dur- 
ing the year. 

All thesg statistics should be collected and arranged in 

such a manner that they can be presented in tabular form. 
Blank tables will be prepared by this Department and for- 
warded to Superintendents before they will be needed for 
their annual reports. The body of the report should con- 
tain, among other things, remarks and views upon the 
following topies : 
Ist. School Houses: The imperative necessity of having 
all our school buildings provided with suitable out-houses, 
The im- 
portance of having good sized lots, well fenced and orna- 
mented with shrubbery. 


for the sake of economy, comfort and propriety. 


2d. The desirableness of having comfortable and con- 
venient furniture and the advantages of apparatus 

3d. The importance of graded schools and their advan- 
tages, their results in places where they have been estab- 


| lished and successfully maintained for any great length of 


time 


The number erected during the 


supplied during the year with convenient furniture for the | 


accommodation of teachers and pupils; 
urnished with apparatus. 

3d. Schools: The whole number in the county; whole 
number of graded schools; and the number that have been 
graded during the year. The number classified but not 
graded ; and the numberin which their is no system of 
classification adopted. The number in which are studied 
branches more advanced than those enumerated upon the 
certificates. The number in which the Bible is read. 

4th. Examinations: The whole number of District ex- 
aminations held since last report 


also the number 


The number of special 
eXaminations granted. The number of candidates inspect- 
ed. The number that were not attended by either directors 
or citizens. The number of Provisional certificates issued ; 
also the number of Professional. The number of candidates 
rejected, and the number of certificates annulled. The 
number of certificates endersed, and the number renewed, 
ifany. The lowest figure used upon the certificates, and the 
average grade. 


| 


| Let them be 


their cost compared with other schools of the same 
in the vicinity ; 


grade and in cages of failure, state the 


causes of failure 


Ath. The plan of examinations and the reasons for the 


1 one adopted 


5th. The comparative success of male and female teach- 
ers in schools of the same grade ; give also the reasons for 
the strong prejudice that exists in some portions of the 
State against females as teachers 

6th. Give opinions upon the comparative usefulness of 
short visits and frequent, or longer ones and less frequent ; 


} with reasons for the opinions given, and a statement of the 


manner of improving time during the visitation 

7th. The reasons why, in some districts, the Institutes 
are successful, while in others they are toa great extent 
failures ; also, the prevailing sentiment in the county re- 
garding the district Institutes. 

8th. State the other educational institutions of a higher 
grade than common schools, and the other educational 
agencies that are in operation in the county, and what they 
are doing for the improvement of teachers and the advance- 
ment of the cause of general education. 

These remarks are expected to be something more than a 
mere statement of facts, or the enunciation of opinions. 
well digested thoughts,—the expression of 
ideas and opinions deliberately adopted after close obser- 
vation of the workings of our educational system. The 
object of this part of the report is to present to the publi¢ 
the views of those who labor in the cause of education, in 
one of its departments, throughout the State, upon the 
several subjects and topics connected with our schools.— 
Something more is now needed in our annual reports than 
just the statisties. These remarks need not be lengthy but 
well considered and directly to the point. 
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TO DIRECTORS. 

It is desirable that County Superintendents know how 
many of the teachers of the county attend regularly the 
Institutes in their respective districts. These officers can 
not attend all these meetings, and must therefore of neces- 
sity depend upon the reports of either the Directors or 
Secretary of each Institute. It will be well, therefore, for 


directors to require the Secretary of each Institute to report | 


monthly to the proper Superintendent, the number of 
teachers that attended each Institute during the month, and 


the number of directors present at each meeting, together | 


with such other information as will be of interest to the 
Superintendent. 

' We are obliged again to call the attention of directors 
to the fact that their annual district reports should all 
have been filed in this department by the 10th day of June, 
aod yet many have not been received. If reports do not 
eome in soon it will be considered a sufficient ground for 
the forfeiture of the State appropriation next year. See 
School Law, page 40, Sect. 98 and No. 277. 


oo 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


48. Question; Does the School Law require, or is it 
necessary for a Secretary of the Board to keep a separate 
account for each school in a sub-district ; ifso0 why, when 
all schools must be kept open the same length of time ? 

Answer: It does not. The present school law knows 
nothing of sub-districts. 
minutes of aJl the proceedings of the Board, and so far as 
those proceedings refer to particular schools, they are to be 
recorded the same as other proceedings. So far as the 
money account is concerned his entries should always 
designate either by name or number the particular school 
for which the money was expended. He should do this for 
his own convenience and security ; but it is not necessary 
that he have aseparate and distinct account with each 
school. 

49. Question: The Board of Directors issue their school 
warrants and the township auditors settle with their Trea- 
surer. Who ehall hold the orders after settlement, and 
whose duty is it to cancel the orders and magazine ? 


Answer: The law does not specify what shall be done 
with the orders after the accounts of the treasurer have been 
settled by the township auditors. 
presented to the auditors at the time of settlement, and 
they should be carefully examined by them, and if found 
to be for proper and legitimate purposes and within their 


jurisdiction, should, after settlement, be cancelled by the | 


auditors. The orders are referred to by their number upon 


the report made out by the auditors, which report is to be | 


filed with the town clerk, if there be one; but if there be 
no town clerk, it shall remain with the senior audi- 
tor. The fact of the settlement and the condition of 
the accounts are to be entered upon the Treasurer’s book, 
and signed by the Auditors. When this is doneit is of but 
little consequence in whoee hands the orders remain, if they 
be kept by some person in order that they can be referred 
too in case of misunderstanding, or be used as evidence in 
ease of an appeal from the action of the auditors. As the 
town clerk or the senior auditor is to have charge of the 
reports, and to hand them over to his successor, it seems 
proper that he also have the keeping of the orders which 
are the basis of the report, or the vouchers from which it is 
made up. The Treasurer is bound to pay over to his suc- 
@easor in office the balance in his hands, but he is not re- 
quired to hand over the orders or other papers he may have 


The Secretary is to keep full | 


They must of course be | 


| in his possession ; hence the orders may be lost or destroy- 
| ed. The town clerk is required to hand over the books, 
papers and documents in his possession to his successor in 
| Office ; and if the orders are filed in his office, they will be 
| preserved and can be procured whenever wanted. They 
| should therefore be kept on file by the town clerk or senior 
auditor and by him handed over to his successor with the 
| other papers. 

50. Question : Can the same person be at the same time 
President and Treasurer of the Board of Directors ? 


| Answer: He can not, and for the following reasons :— 


| The President is to take a sufficient bond from the Trea- 
surer for the faithful discharge of his duty and sign all 
orders upon the Treasurer. See Schoo! Law page 28, sect. 
53; also page 30, sect. 54; also form of bond page 108, 
blank No. 7. The Treasurer is to settle his accounts 
annually with the board, and as the President is the pre- 
siding officer, he will, almost of necessity, have something 
to do with the settlement of the Treasurer’s account. The 
| whole scope of the duties of the President indicate that the 
same individual cannot legally hold the office of Treasurer 
at the same time he is President. Wereit otherwise, as the 
law now stands the President would approve his own bond 
as Treasurer, sign orders as President on himself as Trea- 
surer, and settle his own accounts upon vouchers that he 
has given as President upon himself as Treasurer; while 
on the other hand the Treasurer as such must give a bond 
to himself as President and pay orders given by himself as 


President upon himself as Treasurer. The only case in 
which it is legal for the same person to hold two offices in 
the Board of Directors at the same time, is the one specified 


in the Proviso to the 57th section of the schoo! law as found 
on page 32; that is, in the event of their failure to procure 
a collector for any reason, the Directors may appoint the 


if the same 
sident and 


Constable or Treasurer of the school district 
individual has been elected to the office 
Treasurer, the Board should call a meeting and elect some 
other person to one of said offices. 

51. Question: Who is to pay for the revenue stamps that 
are placed upon teacher’s certificates, the Teacher or the 
Superintendent ? 


The teacher who receives the certificate is to pay for the 


| stamp. This isin accordance with the decision of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, made Feb. 17, 1863 
The Superintendent should carry stamps with him and give 
notice in his advertisements for the examinations that 


teachers must come with change to be prepared to pay for 
the stamps, without which the certificate is of no legal force 
| The stamp should be cancelled by the Superintendent 





~_r 


Soldiers’ Orphans, 


The following forms of application for admission to the 
schools selected for the orphans, have been adopted : 
APPLIGATION. 
To ; Superintendent of desti- 
tute Orphans of deceased soldiers and sailors of the State 
of Pennsylvania : 
Sir : 

do hereby apply for an order for .......... Education and 
maintenance, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled ‘‘am Act authorizing the Governor to accept the 


sete sear 
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donation of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company,’’ approved 
the 6th day of May, 1864; and, on condition of the grant- 
ing of said order, and in consideration of the education and 
maintenance of the orphan.. above named according 
to the plan adopted for carrying said act into effect, I do 
hereby resign and transfer to said Superintendent and to 
his successors in office, the custody, care and control of 
said orphan.., for said purpose, till arrival at 
the full age of fifteen years, with the full right to put or | 
bind .... out on . arrival at said age, for such em- 
ployment or trade, to such employer or master, and during | 
such term, as said Superintendent shall then select with | 
the written assent of said orphan. . and of myself. 

In furtherance whereof, I hereto append the following 
statement of facts in relation to said orphan . with | 
my affidavit thereto. 

Witness present ; 


STATEMENT 


The within named , was born on | 


re) uae 


Gee 3s Gay ef. 2655.5 now resides in 
“Wena ... Common School District, . County, 
Penn’a.; is the ...... OPE ee eee ee ee enO ah. << 
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in this State, where, in the month of ...... ,18.., he | 
into the Regiment of ; and 
was... in the service of the United States at | 
+e errr . , on the day | 
of . , 186.., being then in ranka......... 


The said father was of the . .... denomination in 


religion, and the subscriber accordingly desires that his 


orphan.. shall be trained up in the same creed and observ 
ances. ie 
. Pa., 88 
Personally appeared before me, | 
2 , in and for said . , the above sub- 
See a ee .» who being duly .. , does | 


say that the facts set forth in the foregoing statement are 


true to best of ... knowledge and belief. In testimony 


whereof I have hereto set my hand and sea! this . day | 
of , 186 F es 
? SEAL. t 
—_ 


CERTIFICATE BY SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


., Common School District, 
County, Pennsylvania. | 


It is hereby certified that the foregoing application and 
statement were duly laid before the Board of Directors of 
the above named district, and having been carefully ex- 
amined are found to be true and correct, so far as the facts 
are known to this Board. The oryhan.. therein named 

. accordingly recommended as .... proper person. . for 
for education and maintenance under the provisions of the 
law on the subject. 


Signed and attested, by order of the Board, this ...... 
GF FE 6 inc 80s acc , 186. 
ontme 462s evade occeecy, SO 
oe meee Ravana , Secretary. we 


CERTIFICATE BY SUPERINTENDING COMMITTEB. 


It is hereby certified that the facts set forth in the fore- 
goingapplication and statement are true ang correct, a8 





| him proper education and 


far as the same are known to this committee. The orphaa 


apy: therein named ...... therefore recommended for 
admission to the proper school. 
sd ened County, > Se eee es 

on smal , 186. Chn. of Sup. Com. ....... Co 





In order to facilitate the preparation of these documents, 
an application, statement and certificates are appended, 
filled up and completed in every respect ; the filling up be- 
ing printed in Italics :-— 


FORM OF APPLICATION—Filled up. 


To Thomas H. Burrowes, Superintendent of destitute 
orphans of deceased soldiers and sailors of Pennsylvania 
Sir , 
I, as mother of William Anderson, do hereby apply 


| for an order for Azs education and maintenance in accord- 


ance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘‘an Act au- 
thorizing the Governor to accept the donation of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company,’’ approved the 6th day of 
May, 1864; and, on condition of the granting of said order 
andin consideration of the education and maintenance of 
the above named to the plan for 
carrying said act into effect, I do hereby resign and trans- 


orphan according 
fer to said Superintendent and to his successors in office, 
the custody, care and control of said orphan for said pur- 
pose, till Azs arrival at the full age of fifteen years, with 


| the right and power to put or bind Aim out on Azs arrival at 


said age, for such employment or trade, to such employer or 
master, and during such term as said Superintendent shall 


| then select, with the written assent of said orphan and myself. 


In furtherance whereof, I hereto append the following 
statement of facts in relation to said orphan, with my aff- 


| davit thereto 


JANE ANDERSON, 


Witness present 
i Muther of Wm. Anderson 


Thomas Johnson, 


William Smith 
| 


STATEMENT—Jilled up 


The within named William Anderson was born on the 


tenth day of November, 1855; now resides in Adams (up 
Common School District, Jefferson County, Pennsylvania ; 
is the son of Richard Anderson and Jane Anderson ; and 
is in destitute circumstances, being dependent for support 
on the labor of his mother, who is unable thereby to afford 
maintenance. 

The father of this orphan was an actual resident of Lycom 
, in this State, where, in the month of Ju/y, 1861, he 


hee 
ing co 


volunteered into the 12th Regiment of Pennsylvania volun- 


| teers, and was /t/led in the service of the United States at 


in Verginta, on the 21st day of December, 1861, being 
then of the rank of Private. 

The said father was of the Presbyterian denomination 
in religion, and the subscriber accordingly desires that his 
orphan shall be trained up in the same creed and obsery 


ances. JANE ANDERSON, 


Mother. 
Jefferson co. Pa., 8.. 

Personally appeared before me one 
of the Justices of the Peace in and for said county, the 
above subscribed Jane Anderson, who being duly sworn, 
does say that the facts set forth in the foregoing statement, 
are true to the best of her knowledge and belief. In testi- 
mony whereof I have hereto set my hand and seal this frse 
day of September, 1864. 


na 
Joun Jongs, J. P. SEAL. 
—w_e 
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€BREIFICATE OP SCHOOL DIRECTORS—Filled up. 
Adams Common School District. 
Jefferson County, Pennsylvania : 
It is hereby certified that the foregoing application and , 
statement were duly laid before the Board of Directors of | 
the above named district, and having been carefully ex- | 
amined are found to be true and correct, so far as the facts | 
are known to this Board. The orphan therein named is 
accordingly recommended as a proper person for education 
and maintenance under the provisions of the law on the 
subject. 
Signed and attested, by order of the Board, this ninth 
day of September, 1864. 


| 
} 
| 


CHARLES Brown, President, 
Jas. Wilson, Secretary. 


CERTIFICATE BY SUPERINTENDING COM.—Filled up. 

It is hereby certified that the facts set forth in the fore- 
going application and statement are true and correct, as far 
as the same are known to this committee. The orphan 
therein named is therefore recommended for admission into 
the proper school. 


Jefferson County, 
Sept. 15, 1864. 


JoserH EpWADRs, 
Chn. Sup. Com., Jefferson Co. 





A sufficient number of the foregoing forms will shortly be 
sent to the Superindending Committees of each county, to 
supply the demands that shall be made for them. 

These forms will also be so varied as to suit the circum- 
atances of the different cases. Some will be so framed as 
to include the applications of several orphans, when there 
are more than one in the same family ; and others will em- 
brace the cases of soldiers who died of wounds or of disease 
contracted in the service,—so as to lessen the difficulties of 
filling the blanks. 

The Superintending Committees of several counties have 
been selected, but as all have not yet been appointed, the | 
list will not be published till next month. 


Tt... B. 
Lancaster, Aug. 1, 1864. 
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Original Communications. 


OUR STATE NOXMAL SCHOOLS. 
DUB... cocie sasdtnvedetss Ehed Dhow: 

Sir :—You have frankly stated that while you 
are in favor of the proper professional training of 
Teachers and of Normal Schools to effect that 
end, yet that in your opinion our State Normal In- 
stitutions are not fully up to the standard necessary 
to accomplish it. 

Permit me to advance some facts and reasons that 
may have a tendency to correct the unfounded im- 
pressions you have received on this point. 

I need not detail at length, toa gentleman of your 
intelligence, the requisites of an efficient school for 
the preparation of teachers. It is sufficient now to 
say, that its design is,—to afford thorough instruc- 
tion in all the branches to be taught in the schools ; 
to enable the professional student to govern his 
school properly; to explain the objects, ends, means, 
motives, and methods of teaching; and to give op- 
portunities to observe the workings of a good school, 


aud to practice in the same, under carefal super- 
vision. 





If we are not up to the standard, we must be be- 
low other schools in respect to,—course of study, or 


| number and efficiency of teachers, or thoroughness 


of teaching, or number of pupils, or extent and 
adaptation of buildings, apparatus and library. 

To mention every particular of every school would 
be onerous. I shall, therefore, take the Normal 
Schools of New York and New Jersey as represen- 
tatives of these institutions in the United States. 


They are among the oldest and best of their class. 


First : The course of study in these schools ex- 
tends over two years, and embraces the common 
English branches, a few of the higher mathematics, 
the elements of the sciences, the theory of teaching 


| ten weeks, and practice in the model school two 
| weeks. 


We have a preparatory course of study of two 
years, and three Normal courses. The first, or 


| Elementary course extends over two years and em- 
braces the branches mentioned above, except that 


we spend less time upon the natural sciences, and 


| give one year tothe theory of teaching, and six 


months to practice in the model school. Our 
Scientific course extends over two years in addition 
to the above; and our Classical course over four 
years. 

Surely, our course of study is more extensive, and, 
embracing four times the amount of the theory and 
ten times the amount of practice, is not below that 
of these schools, but more nearly conforms to the 
true idea of a Normal School, viz: Professional 


training in the theory and practice of teaching. 


Second: In the New York school there are ten 
teachers ; in the New Jersey, seven; in ours, eight 
In regard to efficiency of teachers, I refer vou to 
the testimony of others. Seven County Superin. 
tendents of Northwestern Pennsylvania, after visit- 
ing our school, issued a card, in which they fully 
endorsed the schoo! and mentioned that “ the teach- 
ers are distinguished for earnestness, fidelity, and 
moral character ;” and that “the instruction is 
thorough and practical.” Every visitor left us with 
the same opinion. 

Third: The New York school has 217 pupils ; 
the New Jersey school, 92; and we have had, dar. 
ing the past year, over 150, each term. 

Fourth : The New York schoo! has one building 
for recitations, lectures and use of model schools. 
The New Jersey school is better accommodated in 
two buildings. We have one building for recitg. 
tions, one for use of model school and public lec. 
tures, one for physical exercise, and two, each 36 
by 144 feet, for dormitories. We have a good 
library and set of apparatus, and in our Reading 
Room are all the School Journals of the Free 
States. 

In what respect then are we below the standard ? 


Not in any of the points mentioned, but in thig 
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ie ai “4 
only: we receive less encouragement and support. 


The New York school receives $12,000 per year | 
from the State, and the teachers pay no tuition. As | 
the average attendance is 217, the State really pays | 
a tuition fee of $56 per year for each Normal Stu- , 
dent. In 19 years it has sent out 1373 graduates, 

at a cost to the State of $166each. The N. Jersey | 
school receives $10,000 per year, and has an aver- | 
age attendance of 92 students. This State pays a | 
yearly tuition of $108 for each Normal Stadent; 

and thus far has paid $478 for each graduate. 


} 


Our School Law makes no appropriations for | 
payment of instruction in the Normal Schools, but | 
provides that every Board of Directors may send | 
one scholar annually to the Normal School, and pay | 
the tuition out of the district treasury. Our school | 
in three years has received from directors $36. 59,, 
or $12. ,1,6; per year, and we charge our students a | 
yearly tuition of $16. Traly, in respect to encour- 
agement and support we are below the standard. | 

Now, my dear sir, are not you below the standard | 
in school matters, especially in not sustaining this | 
school? You do not use the old scythe and sickle, | 
or old hand-rake and flail ; why do you think the old | 
school-house, old books, and old methods of teach- | 
ing are good enough? 

Do you ask what good it will do to send students 
I reply: 


to this schoo] on district account ? 

First, 1t will sustain an institution you admit to 
be demanded by the times, and, hitherto kept up | 
only by great personal sacrifices. 

Second, It will stimulate all the teachers of your 
district to work harder, in hopes of receiving an 
appointment to the Normal School. 

Third, It will, in a very few years, provide your 
Had 

+ 


m the first, 


teachers. 


lege fre 


district with well-qualified every 
district availed itself of its privi 
and sent students here according to law, each dis- 
trict would now have two or three trained teachers 
Their ex- 


ready to teach at the medium salary. 


pense to the district would have been about $30 | 
each. 


50 per cent. better than before training. 


These trained teachers could teach at least 
If now 
they are worth $18 per month, their increase of 
value would be $9 per month. Three months’ ser- 
vice would compensate the district for its outlay. 
Do you think their efficiency would not be in- 
creased 50 per cent.? A trained teacher will com- | 
mand nearly double the salary of an untrained one. | 


There are many situations now vacant where well- 


qualified teachers can get from $30 to $80 per 
’ 7? } 
month. ‘There are many teachers now receiving | 


$15 to $35 per month, who could fill these situations | 


| guidance. 


| ing, for these emergencies. 


months at school than in a whole year before.” In 
one case the teacher understood teaching, in the 
other he did not. 

Fourth : It will provide every district with one 
teacher competent to take the lead in District In- 
stitutes. In this capacity alone the trained teacher 
would repay the district for its outlay. 

If New York finds it profitable to pay $166 for 
each Normal graduate, and New Jersey $478 for 
the same, it seems that similar improvements would 
be worth $30 in Pennsylvania. Yours truly, 

J. A. Cooper. 

State Normal School, Edinboro, Pa., July, 1864. 

eenmmaie a 
PROMPT, JUST JUDGMENT. 

Cultivate in your pupils prompt decision. Teach 
them in this, also, to use thought and judgment. It 
is important that persons keep cool, and not let ex- 
citement have the control. In great emergencies, 
how many persons, without thinking or exercising 
the judgment, act from the impulse of the moment, 
trusting to a kind of inspiration or supernatural 
This is improper, and better .becomes 
those creatures governed by instinct than rational 
There are thousands of instances in life, 
where prompt, just decision is necessary. How im- 
portant that the child be prepared, by actual train- 
They must be met.— 
How well they are met, depends greatly on the 


beings. 


| training of the child. 


Many, by superior mental endowments and with- 


out especial training, rise above these crises. Others 


cross these dangerous places apparently by acci- 
dent. Others fall. ‘I hey were not armed to meet 
| the foe. They have been, perhaps, “ one minute too 
late” in some undertaking. They lacked prompt- 
ness. They sank to infamy, or moved « oly as they 
were moved. Perhaps they failed in some import- 


Their judgment proved defective.— 
It had not been 


ant decision. 
lt had not the proper training. 
drawn out sufficiently to grasp in the duties and cir- 
of life. So the judgment miscarried, 
proved too short, or lagged. though, 
eted training 


cumstances 
The world, 
moves on, while the victim of negl: 
rries out a miserable existence. 

There are, frequently, circumstances occurring in 
the school room, that may be made subservient to 
cultivating the judgment, and stimulating prompt 
Let not the teacher neglect these oppor- 
of the school 
is to prepare for the active duties of life. Take the 
little child. Lead out its mind. Suit yourself to 
its understanding. Go back in your mind to the 
days of boyhood or girlhood. Take with you all your 


decision. 


tunities. Remember that the busines 





well after spending one year at a Normal School.— knowledge and experience. Make yourself a com- 
Training adds to efficiency in all pursuits. It more | panion to the child, in whom it may have confidence. 
than doubles the wages of the artisan and the pro- | Do not think it beneath your dignity. Angels of 
fessional man. Said a parent in my hearing,—“my | heaven have stooped to men. Why not men stoop 
children have improved more in the last three | to earth’s angels. It might well befit a God to prepare 


tae eee 
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these fair little beings for the rough scenes of life. 
To you, Providence has entrusted this noble work, 
do not prove unfaithful, but show yourself worthy 
ef your holy calling. Carro. 
Fallen Timber, Cambria co. Aprtl, 1864. 


7--o- — 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The Teachers’ Institute is now as clearly a part 
of the machinery of the common school system, as 
the school itself; and as it is the teacher’s school, it 
is the teacher's duty to attend it. Assuming that 
the Institute is a necessity, and that as at present 
conducted it has been of benefit to the teaching 
fraternity, there are in our opinion several radical 
defects in its plan and management, which, if reme- 
died, would adapt the Institute to the wants of those 
whom it was calculated to benefit. The objections 
to the present plan of the Institute are, as follows: 

lst. The Institute meets too often. The Institute 
serves or should serve to connect together the teach- 
ing fraternity and thus promote a full and free in- 
terchange of opinions upon the subjects connected 
with the teacher’s profession ; it also forms the 
school in which teachers are taught the art of teach- 
ing. It is supposed that the exercises of the Insti- 
tute will, in the main, consist of lessons upon the 
common branches; but the great object of those 
lessons, is to teach by practical demonstration the 
best methods of explaining truths and imparting 
knowledge, conducting recitations and governing 
schools. The other benefits are incidental. The 
proper way to induce teachers to attain an exten- 
sive knowledge of those branches of science which 
they are called upon to teach, is to gradually elevate 
the standard of the scholarship necessary to obtain 
certificates. All the benefits of the Institute can 
be realized from one-half the number of Institutes 
now required by law. 

2nd, ‘The Institute, as at present conducted, does 
not bring together a sufficient number of teachers. 
The school luw makes provision for the teachers of 
adjoining districts to unite in the Institute in case 
their several beards of school directors can agree 
upon the place of meeting, but the practical advan- 
tage cf this provision bas not been as great as might 
have been reasonably anticipated. The small num- 
ber of teachers in attendance is one of the most 
serious obstacles to the success of the Institute ;— 
especially in the country districts. To get up and 
maintain an interest when only five or six teachers 
are present, requires more perseverance and energy 
than usually fall tothe lot of mortals, At least 
thirty teachers are necessary to have an interesting 
Icstitute. and fifty would be much better. 

3rd. ‘The Institute is a schoo! without a teacher. 
On organizing an Institute, the President is general 
director of the exercises, but there is no recognized 
leading teacher, and like all other enterprises with- 
out a leader it drags on slowly. ‘These are the 





leading objections to the present plan of the Iusti- 
tute ;—«t meets too often; there ¢s not a sufjicrent 
number of teachers attending one Institute ; and the 
Institute ¢s a school without a teacher. 

To remedy, as far as poseible, these defects and 
to adapt the Institute to the wants of teachers, is 
certainly worthy of the attention of our jaw-givers. 
There is an opinion abroad in the community that 
the office of County Superinterdent of Public Schools 
should be abolished ; and the State Superintendent 
in his report for 1862 reeommends a change in the 
County Superintendeney. ‘The opponents «f the 
County Superintendency hold that the only real 
practical benefit of the offiee is found in the examin- 
ation of teachers and the issuing of certificates ; 
and they look upon his other labors as of little 
value to the Publie Schools. Now, without ques- 
tioning the honesty and intelligenee of the oppon- 
ents of the County Superintendency, there is room 
for a eoutrary opinion; and it seems to us that vast 
as have been the practical benefits of the County 
Superintenedncy,there is now an opportunity of con- 
necting the administration of the District Institute 
with that office, and by that means of making the 
County Superintendency of still greater efliviency 
in the cause of education. To do this it is propos- 
ed to give the County Superintendent the same 
power over the Institute which the school law now 
gives School Directors; and to make him the in- 
structor of the teachers of the county. 

Luzerne county contains fifty-nine school districts 
and four hundred and fifteen schools. Seven IJusti- 
tutes located at central points would briug the 
(nstitute within a reasonable distance of neurly 
every teacher in the county; and were the county 
properly divided into Institute districts, each Lnsti- 
tute would be composed of sixty teachers, which, 
allowing for necessary absences, would probably 
secure an average attendance of forty teachers ut 
each regular meeting of the Institate. It miyht he 
necessary, in as large a county as Luzerne, to have 
more than seven Institutes, and in some of the 
smaller counties a less number would do; but in all 
cases the County Superintendent should have. under 
proper restrictions, the authority to determine the 
number of Institutes and the place of meeting. We 
base our calculations on seven Institutes fur I. . 
zerne ; and allowing five meetings per annum of 
two days each or ten of one day each, to eacli Insti- 
tute, there would be seventy days of the Coury 
Superintendent’s time devotéd to attending Jnsti- 
tutes; or, in round numbers, one hundred days, or 
one-third of his time, would be given to iustructiug 
the teachers of the county. 

We believe that the proper place for the County 
Superintendent to bot instruct and examine teachi- 
ers is in the District Institute, and the plan proposed 
would ‘almost entirely supersede the necessity of 
holding examinations; ag from their revitativus in 
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the Institute the County Superintendent could judge | which are delicate in one age, become gross in aa- 
of the attainments of teachers in those branches of | other; but whether a thing shall be designated by 
study apon which he now examines them. The | plain noun or by a cireumlocution, is a mere mat- 
division of counties into Institute districts should | ter of taste. Morality is not at all interested in the 
be made by the County Superintendent, for the very | question.” And St. Paul says: “To the pure, all 





obvious reason that it would be difficult to get 
different boards of school directors to agree upon 
the place of meeting. The length of the school 
month is a subject entirely foreign to that of Insti- 
tutes, as the teacher is not bound to teach for any 
monthly stipend or by the month at all. 

The Institute under the contro! of the County 
Superintendent might be made the teachers school, 
and a school valuable just in proportion to the 
adaptation of the County Superintendent to the 
position of teacher. It is not supposed that the 
County Superindendent will do ali the teaching in 
the Institute, but a large part of it, and also be 
present to direct and contro] the remainder. 

Such is a brief statement of what is deemed re- 
quisite to adapt the Institute to the wants of those 
whom it was designed to benefit. Perhaps a more 
extensive experience and wider range of observa- 
tion would have somewhat modified these opinions ; 
but until that additional light is afforded, we must 
believe that our legislature would subserve the 
cause of Popular Education by changing the pre- 
sent form of carrying on the Institute. C. 

White Haven Graded School, May 24, 1864. 


oe 


ECCENTRICTIES OF LANGUAGE. 


Mr. Eprton: Several years ago, I published dn | 


article in your Journal on the eccentricities of lan- 
guage, which you said was well received by the 
public. I now propose to write another. In that 
article, the changes in meaning of many words were 
diseussed, with their former signification : such as— 
To amuse a person with fright,—To astonzsh a man’s 
arm with a stone,—The authentic sword of justice, 
—To rub a stone until it becomes polite —* Paul, 
a rascal of Jesus Christ,” &c. 

Many words pure in their true signification, by 
their connexion with impure thoughts have become 
in reality words of corrupt meaning. Fiven now, 
words whose present signification conveys no idea 


nor part of an idéa, to the pure in heart, of anything , 
impure, are, by béing connected in fastidious minds | 


with ‘things impuré!in' danger of sharing the fate 
of some of their prédecéssors. Some, who would be 
ladies, blush at the Mention of an arm or a leg : but, 
as a pious Author truly says—“ It is not the blush 
of modesty, but the ‘index of impure thoughts.” I 
am an old teacher’, and I caf bear testimony by ex- 
perience to the truth of this remark. Thave taught 
pure and innocent girls, and I have taught prudish 
ladies who had learned to connect impure thoughts 
with the purest words. © : 
Macaulay, the historian, says :—“ The same terms 


things are pure.” 
| We never could unite with this changing of the 
meaning of words in accordance with the caprice of 
fashion, or, as Gould Brown calls it—“ good usage.” 
It is lamentably true that “it is not the gramma- 
rian’s province to give law to language; but to 
teach it in accordance with good, general, reputable 
usage.” Yet we think that it is at least the gram- 
marian’s province to prevent its changes at the 
caprice of fashion. Language existed before gram- 
; mar; and it could not be reasonably expected that 
| @ grammar should change its structure in accord- 
| ance with its laws; yet it could and should regulate 
| its further progress. But, instead of this, the 
grammar is compelled to follow the language 
| through all its fashionable changes. 
| Fashion, indeed, is so arbitrary, that when a change 
| is proposed by grammarians, founded upon philoso- 
| phy and good sense, if fashion rejects it, down it 
'must go. For example—The house is building, 
and The goods are selling at auction, is as false 
| language as could well be used; for the mason is 
building the house, and the auctioneer is selling the 
| goods. Fashion does not say the book is reading, 
or the copy is writing; “good, general, reputable 
usage’ not having yet established these sentences, 
, which are just as correct as the former. So we 
must have text-books for our schools, teaching that 
| @ passive verb may sometimes have the termination 
ing, as: The goods are selling at auction. 
Although the future tense requires the auxiliary 
shall or well before the verb, yet at the demand of 
| fashion, and for no other reason, after the words— 
| Before, After, Until, As soon as, the form of the 
present tense may be used to denote future time 
And this is called learning grammar. 





A verb of the infinitive mood is governed by the 
preposition fo; but “good usage” says that after 
the verbs—bzd, dare, let, feel, make, need, hear, see 
‘and behold, the preposition ¢o must be omitted : and 
the text-books, upon no better authority than fash- 
ion, have accepted the decision. Is it strange that 
' some consider grammar a humbug? 

Some lisping ball-room belle thinking it to be 

| very beautifully to feel goodly or badly, soon has 

her new innovations adopted, in “ good soczety.” 

| Such innovations are not yet sanctioned by any 

text-book that we have seen; but we expect soon 

, to hear of a man who feels coldly, of weather which 
looks dryly, and trees which look greenly. 

A positive rule of grammar says :—The present 

| tense of the subjunctive mode is denoted by a future 

contingency ;’ yet “good wsage” sanctions such a 
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corruption as—“ If it be true that he was there.” — 
Other violations of the subjunctive mood are also 
in very general use in “ good society,” as :— If he 
is good he will be happy.”—“ If I was rich, what 
would I not do?’—“If he were the last on the 
course, he was not beaten.” 

There has always been a marked difference in the 
meanings of the words—+/, though and whether ; yet 
“good usage” sanetions their indiscriminate use, 
without regard to their meanings. Walter Scott 
says :—‘‘ What cared he if he stood on Highiand 
heath, or Holy-Rood?” Even Shakspeare, whose 
language is not looked upon as a model of gram- 
matical purity, exhibits better taste, as: “He 
wishes to know your pleasure, whether you’l! admit 
him, Sir.” Again, Walter Scott says :-— 

‘* He’ll right such wrong wherever given, 

‘* Tf it were in the court of Heaven '”’ 
In this couplet, the author has not even the excuse 
of poetical measure, as though is the same measure 
as if. . 

To conelude, 1 will repeat the opinion, that it 
should be the true province of the grammarian to 
regulate language; and that his laws, and not the 
laws of fashion, should be the standard of usage. 


KE. Lamporn. 
Enterprise, Lan. co., Pa., June, 1864. 


gol Bek cies 
WORK FOR INSTITUTES.—NO, 7. 
Awakening Mind. 

Every teacher may have observed the very differ- 
ent states of mind with which the pupils of his 
charge pursue their studies, during the periods of 
the same school year, month, or even day. Some- 
times a certain listlessness has taken possession of 
some minds, and it seems to infect the whole 


school. The preparations for recitation may have | 


heen made with undivided attention, and yet, when 


making an indelible impression on the mind. Sack 
results the accomplished teacher will not fail to 
illustrate by many specimens of elocutionary exer- 
cise; and the means employed will awaken the at- 
tention to the effects of good reading and speaking 
upon an audience, at the same time that they ex- 
hibit a striking contrast between a monotonous and 
lifeless style of expression, and one marked by en- 
ergy and exhilerating thought. 

But the awakening effect of suitable exercises is 
most needed in primary schools; and itis in this 
department of teaching that the introduction of 
objects may be applied with the most beneficial 
results. 

Our best series of reading books are supplied 
' with many wood-cuts, in which birds and beasts are 
| exhibited in a manner adapted to sieze the atten- 
| tion of young minds, and to awaken thought on 
| many topics connected with facts in natural history 
|or the knowledge of common things. These are 
| certainly a great improvement on the reading books 
| of by-gone years; but, it is in the power of the ob- 
| serving teacher to add greatly to the interest of 
| these lessons by calling the attention of his pupils to 
, kindred subjects. This he may do by questioning 
} them individually and collectively, in reference to 
their own observations. Such queries, (ifthe atten- 
tion of the class has been secured) will never fail t 
| please, as they give to the children a consciousness 
often for the first time, of their being the possessora 
' of stores of useful knowledge. 
| Here too, the teacher will often find, that his own 
| observation will supply many entertaining facts ; 
{and thus his pupils will leave their recitation, not 





| only with enlarged minds, but with habits of obser 
' vation greatiy improved. 
Teachers who have instituted such a course of 


instruction, have often discovered that they have 


the lesson comes to be recited the teacher is forced | taken initiatory steps in the solution of two pract.- 
to remark that the “minds of the pupils are not | cal problems that have, for a long time, puzzled the 
on the lesson.” They blunder along; and if ever } utmost skill of Educators ;—first, the securing of a 
faets or principles had been impressed upon their | regular attendance, by creating an interest in thei: 
minds, at the time when they are most needed for | studies ;—and secondly, the furnishing of an tnfaili- 
exhibition they appear to have been completely } ble remedy for the evil of truancy ! 
obliterated. ' Such has been the experience of a number of 
Phe appropriate means of aronsing students from | teachers, who have chosen the true mode of render 
this lethargy may well claim the attention of teach- | ing their instruction effective—by observing the 
ers, both individually, and when convened in an plan pursued by nature in her beneficent means for 
institute. The introduction of origina! exercises in | developing the infant mind. 
a way adapted to show the practical application of | Newtown, Bucks co., June, 1864. 
the rules of text-books, has been adverted to in & | mmmenn a — 
former essay:—but, the introduction of object- ) | i f h ey p p 
teaching, in various departments of study, is better t eet ous trom : ¢ Bewspapers. 
adapted than any thing else to awaken the mind 
of a pupil. 


HuMANITAS 




















DO NOT LIZ TO YOUR CHILDEN. 








The resources of a teacher may be beautifully ex- 
emplified in teaching advanced classes,—by showing 
the application of the power of expression in arrest- 
ing the attention of a person addressed, and of 





Do not close your eyes solemnly and say,—that 
means neighbor Smith, or Brown, for it means you, 
quite as much as it does them ; and though you may 
be pious, and pray daily, “lead us not into tempte- 
tion,” yet I wonder greatly if you do not ite to your 
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children. Make no assertions now, till I ask you a 
few questions. 

Do you never say to your little one, “ Be quiet 
now or I'll put you in the cellar, and the rats will 
eat you?” or, “ Be good or I'll put you out in the 
dark, and the bears will get you?” If you do these 
things, you are guilty of falsehood. New why do 
you do so, and what is the result? You do it be- 
cause you have not firmness enough to punish your 
child properly, and the result is that he is always 
afraid of the cellarand the dark till he gets old enough 
to know that you have lied to him, and, when he as. | 
certains that fact, his respect for you is gone, and | 
with it all pretence of obedience. 

0, say you, I rever do that; I would not lie to | 
my children so. Let us see. Your little boy is out 
of doors and you sav, “ Come here, Charly.” Charly 
does not move. ‘hen you say, “hurry, or Mama 
will whip you.” Thus threatened, he takes one or 
two steps, while you, talking and walking, reach 
him at last, but do not punish him at all. You 
have lied to him, and he knows it, andis well aware 
that two or three movements of his legs will save 
him from punishment, and answer instead of obedi- 
ence. Again, you say to your screaming child, 
“ Mama will not have such a noise.” It has heard 
that a hundred times and knows that you will either 
“have it” till he gets tired, or give him what he 
cries for. In short, he knows that you lie to him. 

I saw this fully exemplified afew days ago. A 
little two year old child was screaming for some- 
thing, when Mama said, “ stop, sir, I will not have 
such a noise.” He paused a moment, fixed his eyes 
intently on her, and sent forth such a prolonged yell 
as out-did all the rest, while defiance shone in every 
glance. No punishment was awarded, and of course 
the darling advanced one step farther in the paths 
of disobedience, and detected his mother in another 
falsehood. The result of this pernicious system is 
seen when the child reaches a larger growth, and | 
(the bad-tempered, quarrelsome boy is only a larger 
edition of the screaming child) then the poor mother 
rays, “ Why is itso? lalways gave my child good 
advice, and he has had the benefit of religious in- 
struction.” True enough, but these habits were 
formed before the child was capable of uuderstand- 
ing the good precepts. ‘To tell a child to act right 
without seeing that he does so, is like telling a ten- | 
der vine to run through a lattice, and not putting it | 
through. Beside, you have resorted to falsehood to | 
gain obedience, and he knows it, and your example | 
outweighs your precepts. 

Tell the truth to your children, make them obey 

ou, use the red if necded, and your own beart will 
fom lees sorrow, alms houses end priscns fewer 
inmates, and the hangman less business. “ ‘Ihe red 
and reproof give wisdom; but a child left to bim- 
sel! bringeth his mother to shame.” Cypirre. 

Clinton Republican. 








_2e 


OBEDIENCE. 


If we would train up the rising generation to be 
ueeful in society, and to respect and obey the laws 
of the lund, we must ask a faithiul observance of 
every rule made for their government iv youth, A 
very worthy writer &a)8, “The laws and rules for 
the government of youth ehould be a8 in mutal le as 
the juws of nature, and threatened puriel ment for 
a violaticn of these laws ebould be as certain as the 
decrees of Fate.” 





Men and nations obey laws in proportion to the 


severity and certainty of the penalty annexed.— 
When the punishment for the violation of a law is 
capital and certain, the law is seldom violated ; and 
then only by those who have violated minor laws, 
with a less and more uncertain penalty, until, be- 
coming hardened in crime, and losing all fear of 
punishment, they make their last and fatal leap in 
crime, and the strong arm of justice deals out the 
punishment their course demands. 

If we go to the felon’s cell and ask him of his first 
violation of law, he will hurriedly look back through 
the lapse of time and mazes of iniquity which in- 
tervene hetween him and his lost virtue, and refer 


| us to his school-boy days, when he was allowed to 


violate those fundamental principles of government, 
which are held by many to be of so little importance. 
He will tell us, he then and there learned to lie, and 
cheat, and swear, and steal, and with these princi- 
ples as the foundation of his character, he has added 
all the long list of crimes, the last of which has 


| placed him here, and the punishment of which will 


be a felon’s death. However blighted his character 
may be now with sin, he can remember when his 
hands were not stained with blood, nor his conscience 
smitten with the thoughts of his own violence.— 
Then with remorse will he chide himself for not 
having obeyed, from the heart, every rule laid down 
for his government, and justly might he chide those 
who were placed over him for having been so lax in 
their government. He will remember, only to strike 
the shaft of sorrow deeper, his love of ease, indol- 
ence and truancy, and while others, who are now 
enjoying much of life, were toiling on in the paths 
of virtue, how he sought what were styled by him 
the bowers of pleasure. And then again he thinks 
if his parents and teachers and all in authority over 
him iv youth, had been more strict in enforcing the 
rules that he violated, he might now have been free 
from the stain of blood. Every pang he feels, durin 
his weary days and nights of exile from the world, 
he knows now are but the fruits of a misguided 
youth, and the penalty he is about to pay is but the 
culminating point in a life of crime. 

Parents and teachers, do you ever think of the 
great responsibility you are under for the weal or 
woe of those under your care? Do you ever think 
what will be the consequence, if you ask your child 
or your pupil todo a thing, and if he neglect or 
reluse to do it, you pass it off without a word or 
sign of disapproval, but allow him to feel as though 
he bad performed the required duty? You have 
allowed him to take one siep toward perdition, and 
a step too that will be hard to retrace. You have 
taught him the first lesson in treason, and before 
you are aware he is a rebel to your domestic govern- 
ment, and a rebel he will be to all law, until, over- 
taken by the strong arm of justice, he pays the 
pevalty of his treason. 

Many ch ldren are led on in the paths of iniquity 
by frequently hearing their parent say, “ 1 know my 
bon or my danghter is not guilty of this or that 
crime,” when the child knows in his heart that the 
parent is deceived, and that it requires no extraor- 
dinary effort on his part 10 have him thus deceived ; 
and on be goes, feeling that be is the idol of his 
parent, notwithstanding be has been many times en- 
gaged in crimes of the most blackening character. 
Parents and teachers would it not be well for us to 
ne forth a greater effort in the training of youth? 

wach should assist the other in the effort, and if we 
are fuithfal to the charge entrusted to our care, we 
will be amply repaid m future years by beholding 
the fruits of our jaburs.— Huntengdon Globe. 
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* EMPLOYMENT FOR VACATION. 

In those districts baving the longest school terms, 
the winter term of the schools is now virtually at an 
end, and two months are now before the teachers 
without anything in particular to engage their time. 
The important question presents itself— What shall 
be the employment for vacation? It is almost an 
utter impossibility to engage in any regular busi- 
ness during that short period, and even were it pos- 
sible to secure regular employment, it is not at all 
advisable in most cases for the teacher to engage in 
any regular employment if it requires close confine- 
ment and much mental labor. Where there is a 
gar deal of physical exercise, which is not too la- 

rious (for the teacher who is confined to his 
school room ten months in the year, is not compe- 
tent to perform a very great amount of physical 
labor,) the case is somewhat different. But even 
here it is not at all times advisable to engage in any 
regular business. The teacher needs rest and recrea- 
tion. Whatever he engages in must carry with it 
something which is pleasantly exciting; something 
which will relieve his mind in a measure from the 
tedious and harassing cares encountered in the 
school room. 

Nothing tends so directly to meet all the require- 
ments of the case as such a routine of studies as 
will call into moderate exertion, both the mental 
and physical powers. ‘The whole list need not of 
course consist of those studies only which to con- 
quer completely require more or less physical exer- 
tion ; but studies of this kind should be intermingled 
with those of a more dry or tedious nature. Vari- 
ety is necessary to change the direction of the mind 
at proper periods, to prevent evil consequences 
which might otherwise arise. There is no period of 
the year at which the study of Natural History can 
be more successfully pursued than at the present.— 
At no time are excursions more pleasant than dar- 
ing the summer months. Now is the proper time to 
enter on the study of such scieuces as Botany, Ge- 
ology, Entomology or others of the departments of 
Natural Science. Valleys, hills, and mountains, 
woods, glens, and cultivated farms,—all now offer 
ample scope for practical botanizing. Leisure time 
in the summer vacation, with the proper materials 
at hand everywhere in the country, certainly forms 
the must appropriate, and in trath, the proper time 
for teachers to pursue this important study. It is 
too often looked upon as merely ornamental, yet in 
truth there are few branches of Natural Science of 
equivalent importance in the every-day affairs of 
lite. We are apt at times to regard this study as 
merely showy, because in general a mere smatter- 
ing of the facts is obtained at fashionable boarding 
schools, without a thorough understanding or even 
@ comprehension of the fundamental principles 
which underlie ‘the science. Many « farmer whe 
now plows and reaps from one year to another 
after the same style which his tather pursued, it aay 
be, a half centary age, did he anderstand the ele- 
mentary principles of afew of the Natural Sciences 
which enter into the operations of his calling, would 
not only be able to accumulate more, and live more 
comfortably than he does, but would be enabled to 
elevate the science of agricvlture to a much higher 
position than it now occupies. Not alone, however, 
does a knowledge of this science prove valaable to 
the agriculturist, or to the horticalturist, Almost 
every man, be he minister or lawyer, physician or 
teacher, mechanic or laborer, will at some time or 
other find a knowledge of Botany invaluable, if trom 
no other reason than the simple application he my 
judiciously make of it in the regulation of his owa 





gardening operations, What is here said in regard 
to Botany, may with equal propriety be said of other 
departments of Natural Science. 

‘The importance of a knowledge of the elementary 
principles of Geology are invaluable to men of all 
classes and vocations. There are very few, indeed, 
who do not at some time in their lives find them- 
selves at a loss from a want of knowledge of the 
principles of this science. Like Botany, it seldom is 
included in the programme of common or even high 
public school studies, yet its importance, no one who 
appreciates its merits, will pretend to question. In 
tilling the soil, in erecting buildings, in sinking 
wells, in choosing sites far cities and towns, in con- 
structing railways and canals and building bridges, 
in opening highways, and in various other operations 
of every day life, a practical knowledge of the dif. 
ferent geological formations with their peculiar 
characteristics, is by no means a small item to be 
taken in'o consideration. 

Katomology, or that department which relates to 
insects, is alse important to men in all vocations.— 
To properly and clearly distinguish between those 
insects which are injurious to vegetation and those 
which are otherwise is a matter of much importance. 
Again, to know which are injurious to certain plants 
or to certain animals, with a knowledge of the pro- 
per means for their destruction or for the preven- 
tion of their depredations, is something which should 
at least form part of the fand of general informa. 
tion of every one. Much might also be said in re- 
gard to Chemistry and other sciences, showing the 
benefits resulting from a knowledge of their princi- 
ples, as applied merely in the ordinary operations of 
life. This alone should warrant a careful study of 
these sciences. But when we take into considera- 
tion the important discipline which is given to the 
mind by pursuing the study of them in a scientifie 
manner, the necessity of a knowledge of their im- 
portant principles becomes appareat at first sight.— 
And this necessity is the more greatly increased in 
the case of the teacher, who is expected, and whose 
duty it is, to illustrate with extraneous matter the 
subject of every recitatica in the school room. 

As to the majority of these studies, we here take 
occasion again to say, that now is the proper time 
to pursue them. Geological and Botanical excur- 
sions will prove more pleasant at the present time 
than at other periods of the year. It is not here 
ad vised that these should form the whole programme 
of studies. Those of more immediate importance 
shontd not be lost sight of. 

We throw out these suggestions for the benefit of 
those who have not fixed upon anything of particu- 
lar moment with which to employ their Jeisure time 
in vacation, It is important that the time be em- 
ployed in some manner, and there is certainly noth- 
ing of more importance to the teacher than that 
which tends to make him more fit for the discharge 
of his duties, and which tends to elevate teaching 
to a professiva.— Potts, Dem. Stand = A.N. RB 





iebodeniietak tian 
SINCERITY AND EARNESINESS IN TEACHING. 
No one can doubt for % moment, that earnestness 
and sincerity. should always be the true character. 
istics of every teacher who hopes to attain anything 
like professional eminence in the course of life he 
has marked out for himself. Without their aid the 
brightest taleuts, the most towering intellect, can 
avail but little, can accomplish nothing worthy of 
note, can prodace no better fruit than that which 





may be sand to resemble the far-famed apple : 80 
beautiful, to beluld, yet so bitter und useless. With 
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earnestness and sincerity as our guide, what an in- 
calculable amount of good may we not de with even 
a limited share of education. And to this class of 
teachers, | will address myself first. 

When I say that persons of inferior education, 
who act with a sincere heart and an upright in- 
tention, can accomplish more than the professor, or 
man of distinguished abilities, can do independent 
of them,—I do not wish to be understood as an ad- 
vocate for an inferior order of intellect in the tea ‘h- 
ers who are to instruct the youths of our country, 
and whose moral example should ever be a shining 
and burning light before the eyes of the young and 
inexperienced; I but merely desire to sympathize and 
encourage that portion of our teachers whom na- 
ture, perhaps, has denied the rich and varied gifts 
which she sometimes loves to lavish on less worthy 
objects ; or who, from want of proper opportunities, 
have been prevented from improving and develop- 
ing. to their fullest extent, the talents already be- 
stowed. Let such teachers make self-improvement 
their daily exercise. Let them remember, that the 
kindly, earnest spirit in which the instruction is 
given, has as muc 
in learning, as, or even more than, the most logical 


or scholarly explanation if given in a cold and in- | 


different manner. 
To the more gifted teachers | would say, pride your- 
selves not on your superior intellects, depend not too 


mach on your own abilites or philosophical explana- | 
But ever | 


tions to draw forth the ideas of the young. 
bear in mind a kind look, a word aces entreaty, 
or smile of approval, will generally do more towards 
accomplishing your views in regard to the child’s 
education that avy other means yet devised. 


it not equall 


an interest in them, and endeavor to repay such 
anxiety by not only trying to be studious but also 
to be docile? In many oft 
where the system of free education is in a flourish- 
ing condition, the teachers are well compensated, 
or comparatively so, and their zeal, or motive pow- 
er as some would call it, might, by the cynical, be 
attributed in such gounti¢y to the kind directors, 
who, I have no doubt, are firm believers in the 
time-honored maxim “live and let live.” 

But, to return to the teachers of our own county : 
To what earthly motive can, or could we attribute 


to do with the child’s progress | 


If it | 

| 
iS natural that we should love those who love us, is | 
natural that children should feel in- | 
terested in those who manifest an earnestness and | 


he counties of our State, | 


forts and of improvements. But let not the teachers 
of Bedford county become disheartened and dis- 
couraged, or grow cold to their task, even if their 
self.sacrificing efforts in the good cause should 
never be compensated by a larger share of pay.— 
Let them continue to be zealous and devoted to 
their charge, believing and hoping that they will 
yet receive a rich and sweet reward in the world to 
come, if notin this. Let them have engraved in- 
delibly on their minds, that earnestness and sineer- 
ity will not only make them true teachers, but will 
also make them true citizens and true frierids of their 
| race.—Bedford Gazette. Union Townsuir. 


— se 


AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

What constitutes the true design of our school 
system? is a question that should be decided in the 
mind of every person aspiring to become an efficient 
instructor of American youth. 

Much has been said at various times, and by vari- 
ous persons, in regard to an “English Education.” To 
us, the expression has ever seemed to be exceeding- 
ly inappropriate. ‘Taken in a literal sense, it can 
| properly comprehend nothing beyond a knowledge 
of the English language; and scarcely that, for one 
| can hardly conceive of an education being literally 
Knglish, French, German or American. But in a 
broader light, what have we in America to do with 
an Hnglish education? A certain course of instruc- 
tion may be well suited to the sea-girt isle, but very 
| far from being adapted to our land. 
| The Education about which we should talk, aud 
| at which we should aim, is an American education. 
And we maintain, that the true design of our schools 
is to give such a course of training to our youth, 

It may be maintained with some apparent force, 
that the proper sphere of our public schools is sim- 
ply to impart the common rudiments of education, 
in as much as it is impossible for the majority of 
persons to have more than very ordinary literary 
acquirements. This is a truth useless to deny, 
though it is far from sufficient to show that we ought 
not to extend to as many as possible that degree 
and that kind of education requisite to the forma- 
| tion of a worthy and capable citizen. As it is not 

our present purpose to discuss the negative points, 
| we will offer a few suggestions on what we conceive 
| to be the true scope of our system of instruction. 
Although in the usual hypotheses of society and 








their untiring zeal and arduous labor: jn the great | of the necessities for its formation and maintenance, 
cause of education? Very few, if any, receive any- | the imparting of instruction to youth is not given 
thing more than a mere pittance, an amount too | as one of its objects, yet among a people like our- 
smal] to come under the head of compensation, and | selves, it is difficult to understand how we can look 
yet their duties are more fatiguing on account of | upon it as else, than one of the most legitimate 
the great want of proper facilities, than those teach- | aims of a duly organized State. If it is the duty of 
ers to whom we have just referred. If some of the | aState to perpetuate its own existence, then, cer- 
teachers of our county fall below the standard so | tainly, it is its equal obligation .to be chief in the 
enerally prescribed and insisted on as really need- | cause of general education. For how can a Free 
‘al and necessary, let them solace themselves with State be perpetuated save by the intelligence of its 
the happy reflection, that they, at least, are not re- | citizens? And how does it speak for a State de- 
tarded in the performance of their respective duties, | pendent for its life on the virtue and wisdom of its 
by too large a share of what some are pleased to | masses, to leave the instruction of youth to the 
term “ fluctuating currency, or Uncle Sam’s promis- | charity and enterprise of individuals or churches ? 
sory notes.” Not one single teacher of Bedford| Then should its first duty be to enable every man 
county ever has, as yet, stood convicted of corrup- | and woman to read with ease and write our noble 
tion from that cause, before any body of lawful and English language. 
well appointed directors. | For the promotion of business and fair dealing in 
Free from all sueh polluting influences, they are | business, every man should have a tolerable accu- 
as and kindly permitted to teach and to la- | a. in figures. 
or in our schools in a quiet manner, without even he Geography of America ought to be more 
as much as a new desk, or bench, to vary the mono- | studied in our schools. The Geography, descriptive 
tony of the scene, or remind them that they are | and physical, of our country in its minute detail 
teaching in the nineteenth century,—the age of com- should be fastened on the mind of all youth, to im- 
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press them with the extent, power and grandeur of | make it a more perfect and effective system. The 


their native or adopted land. 

The study of our language as a science,—that is to 
say, the study of its Grammar, should be made to 
play an important part. For after one has sweated 
in the endeavor to obtain a mastering of native 
speech, he will likely have a keen desire to see, as 


also a taste to appreciate, its beauties as displayed 


in chaste, instructive literary efforts. Moreover, by 
spreading a knowledge of the Grammar of our lan- 
guage, we tend to make easy and correct talkers, 
and thus promote social intercourse. 

The history of our America abounds with truth 
stranger than fiction, recital as beautiful as true, 
lessons as instructive as they are enlivening, and 
yet it is but little studied in our schools. 

These studies should be eomprised among those 


pursued even in the humblest of our schools. The | 


privilege of these should be laid before the least 
aspiring of the land. 
here are other studies scarcely less important, 
that perhaps cannot be laid before all, yet should be 
laid before as many as possible. But of these we 
defer to speak to a more convenient season. 
While the art of reading and writing should be 
imparted to all, and a knowledge of our history be 
disseminated as widely as possible, and a good ac. 


quaintance with the principles of our language be | 
extended to as many as could receive it, there are | 
other branches of a higher range that should not be | 


forgotten. Mathematics, at least as high as survey- 
ing, should be comprehended in any well digested, 
comprehensive educational system. There is, how- 
ever, a matter not taught in our schoolsand colleges 
as thoroughly as it should be. There ought to be 
implanted in the minds of our youth whenever it is 


possible so to do, a good degree of knowledge in re- | 
gard to the peculiar character of our institutions.— | 


Veneration for them should grow with our growth, 
and strengthen with our strength. Impart such 
knowledge, and all men will see, that whatever bur- 
dens we bear, whatever wrongs we suffer, there is 
a sure and safe way to have them removed if unjust. 
Our education ought to be made more national ; for 
as we move on to the future, our population will in- 
erease two, three, and fourfold, and if there be not 
implanted in the generations then acting a more 
profound respect for the fundamental principles un- 
derlying all our law than has been in the past, there 
will be mourning in the land.—Alleghanzan. 
——_—__—_ - OS ————$ 
INAUGURAL 

Of the Editor of an Educational Column. 

In assuming the editorial charge of this depart- 
ment, it is our intention to strive as much as in us 
lies, to sustain its high reputation under the able 
ecntrol of the former editor; and we desire at this 
time to address a few words to those who have been 
contributors to its columns, as well as to the public 
generally. It is encouraging to the friends of edu- 
cation to know, that the interest in regard to this 
subject is steadily on the increase ;—that the spirit 
of indifference, so long manifested by many whose 
influence is such as to seriously affect the cause, is 
fast passing away, and where previously has been 
found opposition or indifference, we now meet with 
sanction and support. The school system, under the 
supervision of the present able and efficient officers— 
not only in this county, but throughout the State, is 
attaining to a degree of perfection, which is indeed 
cheering to those who have long been striving, with 
might and main, to correct its many faults, and estab- 
lish it upon a different and better basis, in order to 


ublic at last seems to be awakening from its 
ethargic sleep, and arousing to such united action 
as bespeaks fer the future a record of great and 
good works. Although it may be some time as yet, 
before the system will be as perfect, or effeetive as 
| its ardent friends wish to have it, yet, we say it is 
encouraging to know that there is more sound 
| thinking and reasoning about the subject, as the 
| result of new methods or measures are seen, not 
| only on the part of public officers, but also on the 
part of the people. As some new method which, ou 
its adoption, was looked upon by many as being 
wholly impracticable, proves to be an effective 
method and one productive of good results, the 
| credulous are more fully convinced, the doubters 
become believers, and the opponents of the measure 


} 
| 
{ 
j 
| 


become its friends. Hence, we say the advocates 
| of the cause have, at the present time, an incentive 
| to more strenuous effort and to greater persever 
| ance than at any previous time. 
| The teacher should never regard alling as an 
| inferior, but rather as a high and holy calling, in 
| discharging the duties of which he cannot be too 
| circumspect. It is, we fear, tov often the case, that 
| persons engage in teaching without any realization 
| of the importance of the work before them, or of the 
responsibilities which they assume on choosing such 
a vocation. Many choose this profession for mere 
personal emolument, or from motives purely selfish; 
| or, to speak more plainly, many engage in teaching 


| because they are too /azy to obtain a livelihood in 
any other way ; and herein, we think. is found one of 
the greatest detriments to the cause of education 

Teaching, in the true sense of the term, is by no 
means an occupation free from labor, although it 
should be and is, a pleasant occupation to the true 
teacher ; yet it is at the same time a /w)orvous one, 
requiring on the part of the teacher, prompt and 
energetic action. . But those who enter the profes- 
sion with the idea that they are to live a life of ease 
are those of whom we hear a certain class of persons 
speak as being cheap teachers. We find this class 
of teachers employed only in such schools as are 
under the control of Directors who think that their 
| chief duty, is to secure the services of a teacher at 
| the lowest possible figures, without any special re- 
gard to qualificationg (an idea by the way altogether 
| too general), and as a matter of course here is 
| where we find our third-clase schools. We would 
| say to such Directors, that if you think your course 
is right, you are sadly mistaken in your views, and 
are allowing the love of “filthy lucre” to transcend 
| your love for your fellow men. And to teachers of 
| the above named class we would say, seek some 
| other employment—drive stage, learn some trade, 
or anything else you choose, but do not attempt to 
teach school. 

Parents, are you willing to trust the education of 
your children, in the hands of such teachers? We 
think there are very few parents, who, if they but 
reason for a moment in regard to this subject (pro- 
vided they feel at all interested) will say that they 
consider them to be what they ought to be, or that 
they are willing their children should be placed 
under such instructors. But if these are your feel- 
ings upon the subject, why do you allow such a state 
of things to continue, since it lies within your power 
to remedy it? The first step towards a reform is 
for you to put such men in office as you know will 
look to the best interests of the community, and in- 
struct them to secure the services of good teachers 
or none. and also to pay them a good salary. In 
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this way, we think, poor schools might be made good 
ours, aud the facilities for the education of the mas- 
ser, greatly improved. Parents should bear in 
mind, that the best legacy they can leave their chil- 
dren, is « good education; and should use every 
lawful means to provide a way for them to obtain it. 

We wish now to call the attention of all, but 
especially of teachers, to the ubject of this depart- 
ment. ‘The necessity of some means by which an 
interchange of opinion apon the subject of educa- 
tion, and matters pertaining to it generally, could 
be had, was long felt by the friends of the cause, 
and by teachers in this county, before any important 
steps were taken to secure the desired object. At 
Just this department was opened, with that object 
in view; and we are confident that much good has 
already been accomplished; and with the same 
object. still in view, it is proposed to continue it ; 
and our columns are open to the discussion of any, 
and all proper questions pertaining to the subject 
of education. And we would here repeat (as we wish 
it distinctly understood) what has already been 
stated, that this department is purely educational, 
and consequently no one need to have any scruples 
about contributing to its columns. 

We respectfully request the teachers of this 
county to lend us their aid and support, in our 
endeavors to make this department both interest- 
ing and instructive ; and we cordially invite any and 
all, who may feel so disposed, to favor us with 
articles for insertion in its columns. ‘Trusting that 
this necessary support will not be withheld from us, 
and with the resolve that no known duty on our part 
shall go anperformed, we remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Bradford Argus. J. K. P. Gureson. 


o @ 

Spirit of the State Journals. 
EDUCATIONAL COLUMNS IN COUNTY PAPERS. | 
Again we call attention to this subject. Teach- 

ers, you will pardon us, if we tell you, you are los- 

ing much by neglecting this matter. You want 
several ihings done by the next Legis!ature. Please 
beur in mind, members of the Legislature, with few 
exceptions, do not read the School Journal ; and, 
if they did they would hardly heed it as they would 
their county paper. Hence, if you wish to influ- 
ence legislation, you must bring your thoughts -to 
the attention of legislators. One of the means of 
accomplishing this 1s the use of your county paper. 

Jo you want a Normal School? do you want an 

increase of school funds? do you want State Cer- 

liticates ? do you want the law amended in one or a 

dozen particulars? If you do, and expect to get 

what you want, my honest opinion is, that you will 
have to say so. It is not said, they that do not 
ask shall receive, nor to them that do not knock, it 
shall be opened. No,on the contrary the command 
is, ask—kuock—seek, ‘Teachers, this being the 
third time within the last two years that we have 
called your attention to this subject, again we 
carnestly ask, will you consider what is your duly ? 
— Ld. lidsana School Journal. 








chLige3 “ee 
A DRAFT OF SCHOOL COMPOSITIONS! 

When «a hand-organ has played out ali its tunes, 

nothing remains for it to do but to be silent or play 

the same round over again. I feel pretty much in 


them for their patience, and withdraw into that 
oteum which is not always cum dignitate. But I 
feel a “ concern,” as we Friends are wont to say, to 
bear my testimony once more about or against com- 
position writing. 

I may say that I have had a good deal of experi- 
ence in that line, having held the high office of 
literary scavenger in a great variety of places, from 
a village graded school to Salem (dear Salem!) High 
School, Hiram Institute, and now Antioch College. 

I have, daring that time,—a period of abvut sever 
years, examined and criticised every variety of com- 
position, from the crudest to the most elaborate; 
some which I threw down in despair as utterly be- 
yond or below criticism ; a few which I could cor- 
rect (without wounding the feelings of the bungling 
| but well-meaning writer) only by myself writing 
them over again, following as closely as I could the 
thread of the ideas when I could make it out, and 
using the writer’s own words, when not too much 
out of the way; others which by their perfection of 
conception and style, set at defiance any attempt to 
find fault ; and lastly, a few which if I had found 
them in the Atlantic, I should not have thought out 
of place even there. 


Everywhere, that time-honored institution, com. 
position-writing, has presented the same features, 
the same peculiarities ; everywhere I have found it 
held in abhorence or dread by the scholars, even the 
most meritorious, and, sometimes even by the most 
successful in that part of a student’s work. 


With that varied range of experience, I have 
come to the conclusion that the usual mode of 
teaching composition, by issuing periodical procla- 
mations of a draft of essays, without exemption by 
* commutation,” “substitute-finding,” or on account 
of “conscientious scruples,” is radically wrong; 
| that it is the main cause of tiat general dislike to 
| what, in our higher classes at least, onght, in fact, 
to be the most popular o! the prescribed tasks, 

The general complaint among all ravks of scholars 

| is that they do not know what to write about; they 
could write to you a friendly, free-and-easy letter ; 
they could talk to you in a familiar way about this, 
| that, or the other thing; but to compose as essay 
| to be submitted to your grave criticism! It ia like 
| presenting a quivering limb to undergo some horri- 
| ble surgical operation! ‘The very thought freezes 
the current of their thoughts! 

But the dreaded proclamation has gone forth ; 
| the draft will be enforced; they do not wish their 
| fair fame of honest scholarship to be tarnished ; 
| they will not have their names held up as those of 

deserters and delinqnents. So, ia their feverish 
| anxiety, they hurriedly toss the leaves of books 
within their reach, in hopes of hitting upon a sub- 
ject, hunting up a few ideas and dressing them out 
for show, A great deal of valuable time is lost im 
the unsuccesslal chase; at lust, reodered desperate 
by the near approach of the fatal day, some succeed 
in catching a few ill-conditioned,  balf-starved 
thoughts, and sit down hurriedly to cook them up 
in an unsavory mess. But most of them give up 
the attempt, and in a sort of recklessness, seize oa 
) the first idea that occurs to their bewildered imagina. 
I tien, and scribble on through thick and thin, until 
| they have covered with avd, not with mend, the or- 
' thodux measure of three and wne-halt pages. 

Now, Pyysiology teaches us that what is eaten 
without relish is mostly apt to turn sour oa the 
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fit the pgpil and inspire him with that desire for 
excellence, that love for what is artistically correct 
and beautiful, that power of expressing thought 
with clearness, force and elegance, which constitute 
the foundation of good writing. 

Tn vain you tell them that this command of lan- 

e will be of continual use to them in their fu- 
ture life ; that it may serve as a passport to situa- 
tions of profit and honor; that, if they look forward 
to public life, (and what American boy does not 
look to future political eminence as his birth right?) 
the power of oratory can have no surer foundation 
than the faculty of writing well and fluently on any 
subject within the range of their information. They 
allow that it is all very true; but they also know 
that, some how, they never can write good composi- 
tions; it is no use trying, they may as well give it 
up at once. Won't you excuse them, and allow 
them to spend the time on their Latin, or Greek, or 
mathematics, or anything else ? 

What is to be done? The possession of an easy 
and graceful style is too valuable to allow your 
good nature to prevail over judgment, and to give 
up the attempt to lead, force or coax our boys and 
girls into the acquirement of so indispensable an 
accomplishment, without which, indeed, any course 


of education, however successful in other respects, | 


must be accounted as miserably defective. 

I have thought much and anxiously on the sub- 
ject; and, at the risk of repetition like the hand- 
organ aforesaid, I will venture to say that the best 
way to learn composition writing is, as a witty lady 
told me she learned grammar, by absorption, A 
further venture in this direction is deferred until 
next month. T. E. Surror. 

Ohio Educational Monthly. 


ao. 


PRESENCE. 


William of Orange had that in his face and tongue which 
men willingly call master—authority.—Mor.er. 


Call it decision, sternness, strictness, dignity, or 
what you will, the true master of others has that 
peculiarity in the expression of his countenance 
and his speech, which impresses others with the 
fact that he means and is able to accomplish what 
he says. I don’t know that the overseer yonder in 
charge of that company of prisoners ever says a 
word to them, yet their movements show their feel- 
ing of his authority. The sea captain who said 
nothing but merely took from his waistcoat pocket 
a penknife and held it ap to a reluctant seaman had 
a look of the same mould. 

Bat the inmates of the school room are no excep- 
tion to this law of nature. Quick and lively as are 
those natures, with all the energy of youth, observe 
how eagerly they improve the first opportunity to 
scrutinize with intensity the look of him who is to 
be their governor. Not a word is said, but an in- 
tense struggle is going on in those heads to solve 
the problem of that face, and to discover whether 
they must be governed by it or the contrary. We 
well remember the following apropos remark— 
“when auy teudency to restiveness or concerted 
activn occurs among my scholars and they fur the 
moment forget their responsibilities, all 1 do is to 
lovk at them.” There is a magical power iu the eyes 
to tume, ‘The firm mascles of the face exert the 
sume power sileuily, as the brachial muscles do in a 
nivre active manner. It is true that the fice of a 
mun has a governing power. 

If these facts aud these inferences require oar hy 
lief iu the science of physiognomy, we cheerful ~ 











accord it. l’erhaps this science, far from being ac- 
ceptable in its primitive prophetical applications, is 
now so generaily and favorably considered as to 
allow that belief in it, which we should like to give. 
But it must be remembered that the face and ton- 
gue of which we are speaking is not indicated at 
all by the ridges and furrows of the face, nor by the 
peculiar contour of the head. It is not the features 
but the expresszon of countenance,—not the os but 
the vulius, not Mt. Blanc, but Vesuvius, which is a 
sure index of the energies within. 

In like manner of the tongue. Military, Marine, 
and Educational captains, all possess a peculiar in- 
tonation of voice which carries along with it the 
conviction of authority and satisfies the governed 
that the order is to be observed. Scholars analyse 
the first words of their new master with the same 
intensity that they do his face, because they at once 
become satisfied of its governing power. A certain 
college professor once had occasion, at evening pray- 
ers, to use the words “Order here!” I have nota 
particle of doubt that where those words were heard 
whether the Professor was seen or not, order was 
restored. Nor have I any the less doubt that the 
same words uttered by other Professors of equal 
or superior standing, would have failed of the same 
result. 

Experience, then, and the law of our nature must 
make it clear that the face and tongue individually, 
or together, indicate the master, or the contrary. 
The clear, penetrating, firm eye, the muscles of the 
face nerved by energy and conquest, the decided 
intonation of the voice, are accompanied by power 
of control, and the latter quality by the former oat- 
ward marks. 

But the governing face and tongue is by no means 
the necessary attendant of superior station or learn- 
ing or amiability. One teacher may be far superior 
to another in all these three respects, but wantin 
the face and tongue of authority is not master of 
his scholars, while the other obtains a willing obedi- 
ence. Some men have the governing face and 
tongue, which with apparent ease command a wiling 
obedience. But such characters appear without 
any necessary connection with high mental or phy- 
sical qualifications. It is not the face and tongue 
but the mind acting through these, its indices, which 
controls others. 

The perfect disiplinarian bears the stamp of his 
power in his face and tongue. In this respect he 
must be born, not made. Like the poet—magzs‘er 
nascilur non fit. lis face and tongue indicate bis 
power to control, so that the child reads the result 
of his transgression and yields a willing obedience. 
As is the master so the school. Or, as has been 
said, “I'he master is responsible for the tragressions 
of his scholars.” c. P.O 

Con. Common School Journal. 


——-—--—__2.e 


ALWAYS IN TROUBLE. 

There is a variety of gifts in teaching; and most 
good teachers are characterized by some peculiar 
qualification which is mainly the secret of their 
success, And not only doe this variety hold good 
in regard tu the means by which teachers succeed, 
but it also pertains to their deficieucies and faults 
which prevent success. Some ure wanting iu firm. 
ness and decision; others, in kindness and sympathy, 
Some have neither judgment nor tact; others are 
cruel, or indulent, or wanting in enterprise, Aud 
thus it would be very easy to make the list a loug 
ce. But of all the faculties which characterize 
ieachers, we kuow of no one whose legitimate fruit, 
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sooner or later, is so a as what may 
appropriately be called the faculty of always being 
in trouble. We donot mean to say that teachers 
are the only persons who have this faculty. Far 
from it. It is found in people of every calling in 
life ; but in occupations where its possessors come 
less in contact with the public and their interests, 
and whose duties are less delicate, it does not al- 
—— become so manifest nor produce consequences 
so lasting and injurious, as in the case of the teacher. 

This faculty may not, perhaps, be defined with 
precision in mental philosophy, nor in the Phre- 
nological Guide; but it surely exists. Of this, fel- 
low teacher, you probably have not the slightest 
doubt. You have known such teachers. If there 
is any one thing they can do better than another, it 
is, to use a common, but a very meaning expression, 
to get into hot water. 


mittees, and the parents of their pupils. Not wa- 
frequently there is a state of mutual recrimination 
and backbiting. Now, in the first place, every per- 
son who —— to enter the school room as teach- 
er, should previously understand fully the relation, 
duties, and rights of committees, teachers, and 
tea respectively, as defined by the law of the 

tate where employed ; and in the next place, such 
persons should know that it is possible for a teacher 
to be supreme in the school room, and at the same 
time to recognize the rights of other parties, so far 
as they actually exist, and to respect them accord- 
ingly. ‘The teacher who is unable to reconcile the 
existence and compatibility of the rights of others 
with his own, may, and most likely will, often quar- 
rel with the school committee or superintendent ; 
while the one who fully understands and acquiesces 





It is their forte; and they | 


im the relation of all parties will, with proper dis- 


certainly appear to be very ambitious to magnify | cretion, seldom find occasion for any considerable 


their calling. Now it is a very unfortunate com- 
bination of qualities and habits that constitutes such 
a character. It is a constant source of unhappiness 
to the teacher, making his life one continued scene 
of fretfulness, trouble, and dissatisfaction; and 
keeping up a state of discontent and turmoil in the 
schoo! or neighborhood. 
regretted, from the fact that it is all unnecessary, 
and easily avoided by the exercise of a moderate 
degree of discretion and common sense. 


There are teachers who have very exaggerated 


And it is the more to be | 


| trouble in that direction. We know very well that 
all kinds of people have the charge and oversight 
| of schools; but it connot be denied that they are 
| generally men of intelligence, who share, to some 
|extent at least, the public confidence; and we 
| strongly incline to the belief that they are, for the 
| most part, as easy to deal with as any class.of our 
fellow men. 
We earnestly beg of you, therefore, fellow teacher, 
if you have any trouble with your committee, not to 
prosecute a quarrel until you have seriously inquir- 


and very ridiculous ideas of the authority with | ed who is the aggressor; and also whether you.are 
which they are vested, upon becoming the presiding | entirely free from a foolish and perhaps groundless 


geniuses of the school room. To make a display of | 


that authority, and to create a sensation, seem to be 
the leading object of their work. It almost seems 
as though they supposed schools were established 
to give them opportunity to show that they are 


masters, and that they wield the sceptre in their | 
Such teachers will fail of doing a | 


little kingdoms. 
good work and will have trouble, for various, rea- 
sons. They have no true conception of their duties 
as teachers, and cannot, therefore, discharge them 
acceptably. Inthe discipline and management of 
their schools they will over-do in every sense of the 
word. This will engender unkind feelings on the 
part of the pupils, and make antagonists of those 
who ought to be friends and co-workers. 
licious and the mischievous will feel irritated and 
provoked, and will accept the teacher’s indiscretions 
and officiousness as a challenge for a trial of skill 
and mastery. Kven the best of pupils will gradual- 
ly, and sometimes unconsciously, assume an attitude 
which, if not hostile, is certainly wanting in cordi- 
ality. In such circumstances the relation between 
teacher and pupil promises little good, but much 
harm. Not only will that degree of harmony and 


The ma- 


suspicion of interference, when no interference is 
|attempted or meditated. Remember that many 
| people suffer more from the anticipation and dread 
| of troubles that never come, than from all the 
| troubles that actually take place. 

A similar spirit of jealously is often exhibited in 
reference to the interference of parents. We are 
| free to acknowledge that many parents are meddle- 
| some in school matters, assuming not only to advise 
| the teacher, but also to dictate to him in the dis- 
| charge of his duties. The provocations from this 
| source are frequently such as to require great ‘dis- 
| cretion and magnanimity to rise above them. ~Bear 
| in mind that parents have a peculiar interest in their 
own children, and that it is one of the weaknesses 
of many parents, that they deem it necessary to 
superintend, and to have a voice in all that is done 
for their children by others. Furthermore, schools, 
and especially public schools, are considered as a 
| kind of public property in the management of which 
| every one has a right to take part. Such being the 
| fact, it is very natural that injudicious parents 
| should often seem altogether too officious in their 
| intercourse with teachers and schools. Unpleasant 





good feeling requisite for a successful school be | as such intermeddling is, it need not generally be a 
wanting, but aversion and hostility will continually | source of much trouble or anxiety to the teacher. 
exist. This will greatly impair and generally de- | It is to be treated on the let-alone-principle. If re- 
stroy the usefulness of any school. It is very true, | sented or allowed to bring on disputes and alterca- 
we admit, there often will be conflicts in school, and | tions, it will surely increase tenfold; for a testy 
the teacher will be obliged to grapple with opposi- ; temper and angry words in a teacher are a sufficient 
tion and insubordination, and to put them down | provocation for fault-finders to do their worst. It 
effectually. But no teacher can afford to be con-! is by such fuel that the flame of contention is usu- 
tinually at war with the adverse elements of his | ally fanned to its intensest heat. Notso, however, 
school. The campaign against them may be vigor- | if it is met with an unruffied temper and with re- 
ous and decisive, but it should not be a protracted | spectful silence. It cannot flourish under neglect. 
one. Ifa peace cannot be conquered speedily, it | It is a good rule to listen calmly and attentively to 
will be better to change tactics or generals. | all the advice, and abuse even, that may be offered, 
This class of teachers are very frequently affected | Or heaped upon you ; and then, avoiding immediate 
with jealousy of any interference, real or imaginary, | action if possible, to follow your judgment. 
with their rights and authority. Of course they are' Many teachers very foolishly bring much trouble 
on anything but pleasant) terms with school com-' upon themselves by injudicious talk in school, or 
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before their pupils elsewhere, about their parents. No work is commenced on unlucky Friday. The 


A teacher of some promise, ocoupying a 

ation, had occasion to reprove s lad, and to make 
some changes in his studies which his own good and 
that of the school seemed to require. The mother 
of the boy injudiciously made some petulant remarks | 
about it, but would probably have forgotten the | 
whole affair in a month, had the matter ended there. | 
But her remarks found their way to the teacher's | 
ears, whose want of judgment allowed him to bring , 
the matter up before the school, and to indulge in 
violent language, abusing the boy, his mother, and | 
meddlers in general. The result was he lost his | 
situation, and thereby received a just reward. Pupils | 
should never hear from their teacher an unkind or | 
disrespctful word about their parents. 

It should be a principal object with the teacher, 
to keep out of trouble and to live on terms of peace 
and cordiality with pupils and parents, and with all | 
others concerned. This must be done by the exer- | 
cise of prudence and good judgment, and by a desire | 
to deal fairly and justly with all. Care must be | 
taken, however, not to vacillate where promptness 





00d situ- | 


osition of the sun in the signs of the zodiac gives 
indispensable information to the farmer about the 
management of his stock. A multitude of similar 
ridiculous absurdities are believed not only among 
the ignorant backwoodsmen, but by men of some 
position and influence in our most enlightened com- 
munities. We believe it devolves upon the educa- 
tors of our youth to eradicate these relics of a. bar- 
barous age from the popular mind. It cannot be 
done ina moment. Men must be taught to think and 
reason. 

To keep evil thoughts and influences out of the 
mind it must be pre-occupied by right principles. 
Many a fond parent incautiously warps the tende: 
mind of his child by placing in his hands the nursery 
tales of our day, which are at best only designed to 
interest and please. It is sad to see a little child upon 
its mother’s knee listening with eagerness to tales 
of goblins, ghosts and fairies. With childish sim- 
plicity he believes it all. It will require long year 
of vigorous growth to repair the mind distorted by 
improper early training. The hateful ghosts of ghost 


is required, nor to shrink from the line of duty; for | and fairy stories often haunt the mind long familiar 
where that plainly leads he mast go, cautiously, in- | with philosophical investigations. Ifthe judgment 
deed, but fearlessly. But most of the troubles | and imagination in early youth are vitiated by im- 
which this class of teachers encounter may be | position upon childish credulity, a foundation is laid 
avoided by a determination to keep clear of them, | for any belief whatever, whether attested by credible 


| scattered over a fortnight’s space is always satis- 





as we have hinted above. Learn a lesson from the | 
folly of the serpent, which is not always “ wise.” 
When a coal of fire is held towards one of our com. | 
mon field snakes, the spiteful reptile darts its forked | 
tongue about it, and then, in wrathful folds encircles 
it with its whole body. Result: A burnt offering, 
uncalled for and ineffectual. So do not thou, fellow 
teacher. Repress the controversial element in your 
character ; let your policy be pacific but firm ; and 
by your fidelity and persistent magnanimity win the 
good-will and approbation of pupil and patron. 
Mass. Teacher. p™ 7 ae 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
In this age of newspapers, periodicals and stand- | 
ard literature, of schools, academies and colleges, | 
when the ignoramus who cannot read is a curiosity 
seldom seen, we think of the dark ages when we 
speak of superstition. With all the opportunities 
for gaining knowledge so readily accessible, and the 
progress made in science, we are loth to credit the 
amount of absurd superstition that has a firm hold 
upon the masses, even in New England. Men of 
reputation for character and general information, 
who will talk intelligently upon politics, religion and 
other topics of general interest, practically believe 
in prophetic signs and superstitious notions as ridi- 
culously absurd as most we find in the imaginar 
fictions of the Kast. A fruitful source of supersti- 
tion consists in the fancied influence of the heaven- 
ly bodies upon the affairs of this world. The be- 
hef that the moon causes the tides is founded upon 
philosophical principles, but when the moon is claim- 
ed to give direction to the winds, temperature to the 
weather, and inform the farmer when to sow his seed, 
the connection between canse and effect is ignored. 
The amount of such absurd faith in almost every 
community is incredible. Fishermen will wait for 
the finny tribe to see a full moon through the air- 
holes in the ice before they will molest The 
old family almanac is frequently consulted to an- 
ticipate the rain and shine, and the prophesied 
changes of weather “about this time” shrewdly 





factory.; 


evidence or not. This accounts for the grossest 
superstitions all about us. 


The best antidote for this evil is to enlighten the 


| mind by an acquaintance with the common facts of 


natural science. The habit of investigating the 
phenomena of nature, and tracing resulte to their 
causes will dispel the deepest darkness of supersti- 
tion and ignorance. Instead of wearying the mind 
with the verbiage of the abstruse branches of learn- 
ing, the rudiments of natural philosophy should be 
taught in our common schools. 

Education does not consist, as some would have 
it, im cramming the intellect with words and sen- 
tences which it eannot comprehend, but in the 
proper development of the innate powers of the 
mind. Encourage the natural desire of searching 
out the reason for everything, and you will do more 
to educate the mind than if you crowded into it all 
the facts of Appleton’s Encyclopedia or Webster's 
Dictionary.— R. I. Schoolmaster. | H. M. 





Reports; Addresses, &e. 
’ RETIREMENT OF WILLIAM H. WELLS. 


At the close of the late Annual i\xamination of 
the High School of Chicago, Ill., the following in- 
teresting and affecting occurrences took place. We 
love to record incidents of this kind. They are 
honorable to all concerned, and show that the 

eneral sentiment begins to appreciate able and 
aithful services in behalf of our youth and the fu- 
ture of the country.—Eb. | 


The exereises of the High School were closed at 
noon to admit the assemblage of the teachers in the 
High School building in the afternoon, to listen to 
an address from the retiring Superintendent—W. 
H. . Wells—whose resignation, recently tendered 
was very unwillingly accepted by the Board. ‘he 
teachers were anxious to have an opportunity of 
hearing his parting words of cheer and counsel, and 
of testifying, in something stronger than words, 
their high appreeition of his worth. The large 
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room wus filled. ‘There were present the members 
of the present Board of Education, several gentle- 
men formerly members, and many others who have 
been prominent in the education of the rising gene- 
ration in this and other cities. Nearly all the 
teachers of the public schools in the city were pre- 
seut. The occasion was one of deep interest. 





ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

The chair was taken by Levi B. Taft, the Presi- | 
Mb of the Board of Education ; he spoke as fol- 
UWS: 

The Board of Education have called this meeting 
at the reqnest of a large number of teachers, in 
order to give an opportanity to exchange final 
greetings with Mr. Wells, and to listen to some 

riing words from him, before his retirement from 

is office of Superintendent of our schools. I can 
assnre you that the Board has never done an act 
with so mach pain and relactance as the acceptance 
of Mr. Wells’ resignation. Every effort possible 
was made to induce Mr. Wells to withdraw his re- 
signatiov, but his failing health compelled him to 
decline complying with our request. The most 
cordial relations have ever existed between Mr. 
Wells and the Board. The utmost harmony pre- 
vailed in all our actions. Mr. Wells devoted eight 
years of the best part of his life to the building up 
of the schools. His whole soul has been in this work. 
He has been untiring in his labors, and devoted all 
his time and energies to our schools. He has had 
the kind co-operation of our teachers in all his 
ardaous efforts. Our schools are largely indebted 
to him for the high standard of excellence to which 
they have now attained. Mr. Wells will carry with 
him to his new vocation our best and kindest wishes 
for his future success and happiness.” 


ADDRESS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Mr. Wells, the Superintendent, then rose and ad- 
dressed the Assembly as follows: . 
Gentlemen of the Board of Education and fellow-teachers : 

If we were permitted to live only in the present 
we should lose half the enjoyment of living. In 
early years, we live largely in the future; later in 
life we live more in the past. here are also spe- 
cial ovcasions, when memories of the past come 
rushing thick upon us, and the leading events of 
many years pass vividly before the mind in the 
space of a single hour. I am sure I shall be par- 
doned if I say that | am in a retrospective mood 
to-day, and my thoughts turn irresistibly to the past. 
1 remember, away back in the reign of ‘ ndrew 
Jackson, when most of those befure me were not, 
aud when Chicago was in pinafores, a tall youth of 
leas than twenty Winters, in the land of steady 
habits, in search of a district school. And when he 
had actually engaged to teach a winter school at 
ten dellars a mouth and “ board aroaud,” and began 
tu feel that he was crossing the line between 
boyhood and manhood, | well remember sach heart- 
throbbings as were unknown to earlier or later 
yeurs. 

1 remember also, with almost painful vividness, 
that opening morning when this youog aspirant for 
didactic honors walked into an almost empty s¢hool 
house, leaving his future pupils on both sides of the 
rovd—in the tields and on the trees, anywhere and 
everywhere, appareotly unconscious that so im- 
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portant a persouage had come among them, And 
Jam in vo danger of torgetting the difficulty with 
Which the Hoor of the room and those loug sloping 


desks were freed from outs and nut shells, and other | 
tuutrabaud articles, aud the scattered children per- 





suaded to leave their various pursuits and acknow- 
ledge allegiance to the newly inaugurated adminis- 
tration. 

I remember those weeks of struggle between in- 
experience, and anxiety, and determination, and 
hope, strangely commingling on the one hand, and 
ignorance and boy nature and girl nature on the 
other. I remember how this young pedagogue, who 
had just begun to call himself a man, as soon as his 
school had left for the day and the doors were 
finally closed, night after night, forgot all his man- 
hood, and sat and wept, and wept till an almost in- 
supportable burden of chagrin and mortification and 
discouragement had found relief. I remember how 
the button holes of his coat which at the beginning 
of the school would barely reach the buttons, at the 
close of it would reach far beyond. 

All these things, and volumes besides, of which 
these are but the index, I well remember, though 
most that has transpired since is lost in forgetfal- 
ness. Such was the beginning of an educational life 
which this week brings to a close. 

Among the leading educators of the period te 
which I am carried by these reminisences, were 
James G. Carter, George B. Emerson, 8. R. Hall, 
Wm. U. Woodbridge and Miss Z. P. Grant, of Mas- 
sachusetts; T. H. Gallaudet, of Connecticut; Mrs. 
Emma Willard, of New York; William Rassell, of 
Pennsylvania, and Albert and John W. Pickett, of 
Ohio. Horace Mann and Henry Barnard were thea 
entirely unknown in the educational world, and the 
President of our honorable Board of Education was 
then a school boy—at the head of his class, no 
doubt, but only a school boy. 

The American Institute of Instruction, now the 
grand patriarch of all the educational associations 
of the country, was then one year old, and the 
Teachers’ ~eminary at Andover, under the care of 
5. R. Hall, had attained to the sameage. The edu 
cational literatare which then formed a complete 
teacher’s library consisted of Hall’s Lectures on 
School Keeping, a single volume. of Lectures betore 
the American Institute of Instraction, four volumes 
of the American Journal of Education, edited by 
William Russell, and a single volume of the Annals 
of Education, edited by W. C. Woodbridge, together 
with two or three reprints of foreign works. To- 
day the teacher has his choice from a library of 
more than a thousand volumes. 


I could not then have taught a public school in 
Chicago, for there were none. But Chicago had 
then, though unappreciated, a pecuniary foundation 
for the grandest system of city schools in the world. 
The section set apart for the support of schools was 
in the heart of the city, bounded by Madison street 
on the north, Twelfth street on the south, State 
street on the east and Halsted on the west. In 
October, 1843, all but four of the 142 blocks of this 
seclion were sold at auction for $33,865, on a cradit 
of one, two and three years. ‘he remaining four 
blocks are now valued at $600,000. ‘he value of 
that portion which was sold is now estimated at 
about $10,000,000. 

he first public sehool in Chicago was tanght in 
1834, thirty years ago, in the First i’resbyterian 
Church, on the west side of Clark street, betweea 
Lake aud Rendolph. ‘he teacher was Miss Klizs 
Chappel, now the wife of Rev. Jeremiah Porter, 
who is well knowa in this city. 

In 1839 a special act’ was passed hy the | egisla- 
ture in relation to the common schools of Chicago, 
which laid the fuaudation fur the present sehvol 
system. 
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The first Board of School Inspectors under the 
new organization was composed of William Jones, 
J. ¥. Scammon, IL. N. Arnold, N. H. Bolles, John 
Gray, J. H. Scott and Hiram Huguenin. The first 
meeting of this Board was held in November, 1840, 
and William Jones was elected Chairman. It is at 
this date that the written records of the public 
schools commence. 


In 1844, the first public school house was erected, 
on Madison street, between State and Dearborn. It 
was regarded by many as altogether too large and 
expensive, and the Mayor elected the following 
year, recommended in his inaugural address, that 
the Council should either sell the house or convert 
it into an Insane Asylum. This is the buiding now 
occupied by the Dearborn school. 


In 1854 the office of Superintendent of Public 
Schools was created, and Mr. John C. Dore assumed 
the duties of the office. The improvements intro- 
duced by Mr. Dore were thorough and extensive, 
and their salutary influence will long he felt in the 
schools. 

When I entered upon the duties of my present 
position, on the 1st of June, 1856, the number of 
teachers employed in the Public Schools was 47. 
At the present time the number is 233, an increase 
of more than 400 per cent. In June, 1856, the num- 
ber of pupils belonging to all the schools was 2,785. 
In June of the present year the number was 12,653, 
being an increase of over 350 per cent. 


The Chicago High School was organized soon 
after I came to the city, and its history to the pre- 
sent time has been a record of continued success. 
Freed from the trammels of prejudice that exist in 
many older cities, it was organized as a school for 
both sexes, and time has fully demonstrated that 
for Chicago, at least, this organization is wisest 
and best. 


The marked success of the Normal Department 
is deserving of special mention, and I cannot too 
strongly commend this branch of our system, to the 
fostering care of the Board of Education and the 
Principal of the High School. The training re- 
ceived in this department is peculiarly adapted to 
the wants of our own schools, and most of the 
graduates are now numbered among the best teach- 
ers of the city. 

There is another department of our system to 
which I turn with peculiar pleasure. ‘he greatest 
oe of my time has been given to the Primary 
schools. ‘The improvements in primary instsuction 
that have been made in this country during the last 
eight years have been greater than daring the pre- 
vious fifty years, and 1 trust we have not been be- 
hind our contemporaries in this respect. 


In looking at the different branches of our sys- 
tem, the High School, the Grammar Schools and 
the Primary Schools, I do not know which should 
now be regarded as the most successful. All the 
parts are working harmoniously together, and mu- 
tually aiding each other. There are many things 
to be done ; many improvements yet to be made, 

f 1 had remained in school another year, there are 
two objects on which my heart was specially set, as 
ends for which I should labor with all the energy 
that I could bring to bear upon them. The first of 
these objects relates the desceplene of the schools. 
] believe our schools are as well disciplined as those 
of any other city. The discipline is as mild, as 
kindly, as effective. But Il believe an element of 
self-descrpline in our schools, and in all schools, may 
yet be multiplied four-fold, and 1 more than believe 





that this increase of self-discipline on the part of 
the pupils will form an element of untold power in 
forming the habits and character of those who are 
soon to control the destinies of the country. The 
teacher who has power of cultivating in his pupils 
the babit of self-discipline is worth two salaries to 
any School Board; and no one can estimate the 
different effect upon the forming character of the 
child, between growing up with the habit of self. 
control and growing up with the habit of depending 
upon the pressure of outward restraint, for the daily 
regulation of his conduct. The teacher who does 
not now possess this power can in a greater or less 
degree cultivate it. Fellow-teachers, if there is any 
one sentiment which I would like to impress upon 
your minds more strongly than any other, as I take 
my leave of you and of the schools, it is this: that 
all school discipline which does not have for its al- 
timate object, self-discipline on the part of the 
pupils, is a failure. 

The second object to whict. I refer relates to the 
use cf our mother tongue. Great improvements 
have already been made in our own schools and in 
other schools, in the study of English Grammar; 
but I have no hesitation in saying that greater im- 
provements are yet to be made in this branch of 
instruction than in any other. English Grammar 
professes to teach the art of speaking and writing 
the English language correctly; and yet it is mani- 
fest to every observer that English Grammar, as it 
is now generally taught, does not impart to the 
pupils, one twentieth part of the power which they 
actually acquire in the use of the English language. 
The time will never come when parsing and analysis 
will be dispensed with ; but the time will surely come 
when instruction in the art of speaking will consist 
mainly in lessons which embrace actual speaking ; 
in exercises designed to cultivate the art of conver- 
sation, of narration, and other forms of speech, by 
constant and careful practice in the use of these 
forms; when parsing and analysis will find their 
appropriate place as collateral aids in connection 
with the daily living exercises in the use of the 
English tongue. I bave not time here to follow this 
subject out into the details, but I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the members of the Board, and 
the teachers who have given special thought to the 
matter, agree with me in the views which I have 
advanced ; and I believe that the improvements in 
this direction which have already been commenced 
will be continued aud increased, till one-half the 
time which is now consumed in the study of English 
Grammar will furnish twice the fruit which we vow 
receive. 


“No portion of my life has been happier than thas 
which I have speut in the schools of Chicago. I 
do not remember en instance in which | have re 
commended a measure for the improvement of the 
schools that has not received the full and ready 
support of the Board of Education, aud the hearty 
co-operation of the teachers. When I desired to 
elaborate a graded course of study for the schools, 
the teachers with one accord gaye me their aid in 
its preparation; the Board of Kdeeation adopted 
it without a discussion; and again the teachers, 
with labors materially increased, gave their hearty 
co-operation in making it a success. The cordial- 
ity with which my visits to the schools have ever 
been welcomed, will find an abiding place among 
the sweetest memories of my life. A thousand to- 
kens of kindness and of coutidence have lightened 
my labors and gladdened my heart, from the day oa 
which 1 entered the schuvis till the present time; 
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and for all of them, I desire to retarn to the Board 
of Education, and to the teachers, my sincerest 
thanks. 

I have never known a more competent and labo- 
rious and successfal body of teachers than that 
which I meet to-day, in these intimate and endear- 
ing relations, for the last time. I have the. satis- 
faction of knowing that you are also appreciated 
by the Board of Edacation, and I am_ confident 
they will soon afford you substantial evidence that 
they do not intend to leave your services unre- 
warded. 

The change I am about to make is by far the 
greatest change of life. It is a deliberate, long 
considered, and final decision; and I cannot but 
recognize the hand of Providence in presenting s0 
favorable an opening, just at the time it was no 
longer safe for me continue the labors and cares of 
my present office. With the urgent demands of 
health that I should leave these duties, and an at- 
tractive field of labor inviting in another directien, 
| could not hesitate. 

If my purpose had only been half formed, the 
kind offer of a six months’ vacation, with a con- 
tinuance of salary, might have inelined me to re- 
sume these pleasant labors. I may also mention 
here that I have an old sehoo! mate and friend re- 
siding in Boston, who long years ago kindly com- 
mended me for choosing the educational field, but 
himselt persistently turned to commercia! pursuits. 
As time passed on, I still continued to receive his 
commendation aud encouragement; but he always 
managed somehow to live in a large house, while I 
livedin asmall one Again we both felt a strong 
desire to visit the old world. He had the means 
of gratifying his desire, and spent a year amid the 
classic and hallowed associations of (Greece and 
Rome and Egypt and the Holy Land, while I was 
compelled to remain at home. 


Hardy, of Boston, sends me an invitation to take 
a free passage to the Mediterranean in one of his 
ships. The offer is a tempting one; the two to- 
gether are very tempting. But I cannot be mis- 
taken in respect to the path of duty 
My educational life has already eovered « period 

nearly equal to the average life of man, and | must 
now lay it down, and turn to pursuits widely differ- 
ent, but I trust not wholly ancongenial. 
honored gentlemen of the Board of Education, and 
dear fellow teachers, as co-laborers we part. May 
every blessing attend you in your eontinued efforts 
10 elevate and improve the public echools, and a 
generation of children be made wiser and better by 
your self-sacrificing labors. 

‘‘ Farewell! a word that must be and hath been, 

A sound that makes us linger—yet, farewell '”’ 


RESOLUTIONS, 


And now, singn- | 
larly enough, just at the time when I have this gen- | 
erous offer of six months’ rest, my good friend | 


And now, + 


| Resolved, That we the teachers in said schools 
| deeply regret such action on his part, especially as 
| it was’ made necessary by a proper re to his 
| health, now impaired by close application to his 
arduous duties. 

Resolved, That in his resignation the Publie 


to whose untiring labors in promoting theirinterests, 
they are largely indebted for their past successes 
and present prosperous condition; and that the 
cause of popular education has lest one of its ablest 
and most successful laborers in the promotion of 
its interests. 


| Resolved, That his uniferm kindness and en- 
| couragement have contributed very greatly te the 
, pleasure, as well as the suceess of the teachers in 
| the Public Schools; that his many very excellent 
| qualities of mind and heart have won for him an 
| affectionate regard, and that hia devotion and sea! 
in the duties of his office, furnish an example wor- 
| thy of imitation by all. 
| Resolved, That our kind remembrances and best 
| wishes attend Mr. Wells in his new vocation. 





PRESENTATION. 


Mr. Geo. Howland, Principal of the High School, 
then rose and advanced in front of Mr. Wells. He 
bore in hand a magnificent gold watch—valued at 


poser Suleded in the highest style of art. Mr. 


Howland addressed the retiring Superintendent as 
, follows : 
| Mr. Superintendent :—The resolutions that have 
| just been read and adopted seem to require one 
thing more, and the pleasing duty has been assign- 
ed to me, in behalf of the teachers of Chicago, of 
} presenting to you, Sir, a visible token of the esteem 
| and kisd regard which they express. 
| In withdrawing from the position which you have 
so long honored, you are happy in leaving behind 
you, in the prosperous condition of the schools of 
our city, a living witness of the faithfulness and 
! success of your labors, and we wish yon to take with 
| yon to your new vocation something to remind you: 
| of the appreciation with which they have been re- 
; ceived by us, who have aided you in giving them 
‘efficiency. By your enlightened and eomprehensive 
| views, you, Sir, have won golden opinions from al! 
true friends of popular education, and it seems but 
fitting that those opinions should be reflected ip 
jour gift. The welfare of our schools has long lain 
near your heart, and there, too, we wish the remem- 
brance of#us to be borne. We have had our times 
subjected te your control, and been under your 
; watchful care and supervision, and with a feeling 
) of sweet revenge, perhaps, we have desired to have 
' the tables turned, and see how you would like to 
have your time directed by us, and with what spirit 
you would bear owr watch; and be assured, Sir, 
that as often as it shall tell you of us, it will tell 





; also of many a heart among the donors which will 


The meeting of the Board being considered dis-} ever beat no less true than itself with respect and 
solved, Mr. Taft left the Chair, which was taken by | esteem for you. 


’, J. Noble, Principal of the Haven School. A 


The recipient made the following reply in ae 


meeting of the teachers was organized, and Mr. 5. | knowledgment of the literary and horological testi- 


H. White, as Chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, submitted the following, signed by S. H. 
White, J. R. Dewey, Jennie E. McLaren, M. Louise 


| monials presented : 


“Emotion does not always find relief in utteranee. 
I have no language to express the gratitude I fee! 


Wilson, and Mary Noble. They were unanimously | for these kind expressions of confidence and esteem, 


adopted : 

Wuereas, Mr. Willian H. Wells, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of this city, has resigned the 
position which he has so long successfully filled, 
therefore, 


and for this munificient token of sympathy and 
affection. I have not been in constant commanion 
with you during the last eight years, without mak- 
ing this parting hour one of intense feeling—the 
strongest of which my uature is capable. 


Schools of this city have lost the serviees of one: 
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There are times when I love to. wander back. to 
ehildhood’s hours, and live over again those ony 
ea ree oe ne and disappointments of life 
had not taught me the lessons of sadness which I 
have since learned. There are times when, starting 
from those bright and halcyon days, I love to range 
along the pathway of life, culling only the choicest 
freits and flowers, and binding them in one rich 
garland of delighted existence. If my life is spared, 
and I may hope in years to come to enjoy a retro- 
spective view of all that is bright and attraetive in 
the past, then will this faithfal monitor, while it mea- 
sures the moments as they glide swiftly by, tell also 
of the many happy hours we have spent together ; 
and then will the sweet savor of these pleasant 
memories shed its choicest perfumes all around. 

For all these manifestations of kind regard, may 
you receive a rich reward in your own hearts ; and 
may your future lives be as peaceful and happy as 
they are usefal and honored. 

is terminated the formal exercises ; even more 
affecting scenes followed. The members of the 
Board, teachers, and other friends assembled around 
Mr. Wells and took their leave of him. Many eyes 
were suffused with tears, even among the sterner 
portion of the assemblage. It was an occasion 
which will be borne on the memories of all present, 
through many years of fature labor. 


———_—_-__—_--<- > - 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Of A. N. Ravn, President of the Schuylktli Co. 
Educational Association. 


oo years ago, abofft the close of the 
Revolutionary war, the first centennial anniversary 
of the foundation of our State passed without jubi- 
lee.» Eighteen years hence the second centennial 
anniversary will have arrived. Who of us shall 
live: to witness the ceremonies, if such shal! be, 
whieh shall inaugurate that important event, the 
Great God alone can tell. Since the formation of 
ourState, changes have been wrought in the con- 
dition of the State and national affairs of our coun- 
try which our simple-minded fore-fathers never 
dreamed of. Where, amid the primeval! forests 
which then covered the greater part of our com- 
monwealth, no evidence of human beings was visi- 
ble, save the smoke-wreaths lazily curling and 
floating in mid-heaven as they ascended from the 
camp-fires of the Indian, now the hum of busy im- 


whieh has taken place in the world of mind ia 
our grand old commonwealth. True, our first coa- 
stitution enjoined it as a duty upon the Legislature, 
“ae soon as conveniently may be, to provide by 
law, for the establishment of schoels throughout 
the State in such a manner that the poor may be 
taught, is ;” but this wise provision, in the sense 
in which the patriotic framers of the constitution 
intended it, was of non-effect up to the year 1834. 
Various laws were passed in the period whieh 
elapsed from 1790 to 1834, providing for the eduea- 
tion ‘ofthe poor asa distinct class at the pubhie 
expense, but no establishment of schools was made 
| during that period.” Colleges were founded and 
| liberally endowed; and academies, the ruins of 
which are to be seen in almost every county town 
, at the present time, were instituted, receiving do- 
nations from the State either in money or lands. 
But here our legislators, as is too often the case in 
countries of the Eastern Hemisphere, were led into 
the great error of making provision for instruction 
in the higher branches before'the rudiments have 
been thoroughly conquered. Private enterprise in 
some cases had erected schools in some districts, 
where poor children were to be taught the rudi- 
ments ; but these being a species of pauper asylame, 
where the poor were assessed and put into lists as 
such, failed in their efforts ; and truly we can but 
feel thankfal that such was the case. ‘he proud 
| spirits of Pennsylvania freemen were not inclined 
| to assist in rearing a false aristocracy on the basis 
wealth, and the children of the indigent, although 
| poor scholare ir. the sense of their scholastic at- 
| tainments, were spared the mortification of being 
| pointed at and spurned by their more wealthy com- 
| panions as being dependent on others’ charity 
| These were among the dark days of the common- 
wealth. Bigotry, superstition, and ignorance,— 
relics of barbarism,—held supreme sway over the 
/ minds of the masses. 


| From this state of degradation. we were happily 
| redeemed by the Legislature of our State in 1834 
when the first Common School Law was enacted. 
No man labored so strenuously aud patientiy for 
the passage of this law. the first great important 
event m the educational history of our State, as 
Governor Geo. Wolf; and his immediate successor 
on the gubernatorial chair, Joseph Ritner, stands 
only second to him. ‘The people of the State were 
slow to appreciate the gigantic strides which had 











plements of husbandry and the elank of machinery | been made in the cause of popular education by 
make the air resonant. Forests have been leveled, | these two illustrious men, and great opposition was 
and the land, no longer a waste, is made to yield | encountered in the enforcement of the law. Grad- 
its annual increase for the support of man. Black, | Vally, however, a little light seemed to dawn on the 
crystalized masses of carbon are daily hurried past | minds of the more liberal ; and at length the blind 


our doors by thousands and ten thousands of tons, g?@”¢ was aroused from his lethargy, and the citi- 
to furnish fuel for the busy millions of American | 2e08 of the Old Keystone were led to see more 
freemen, and feed for the fleryv furnaces by whose { clearly the intents and ultimate results, if the re- 


agencies we are clad and in a great measure en- | quirements of the law were actually complied with 
abled to enjoy the comforts of life. Almost three| Here and there free schools were established 
thousand miles of iron-clad railway, traveled upon | throughout the entire State, and to-day we car 
by iron-clad horses, traverse the State in every di- Proudly look back over the short space of but little 
reetion, ‘Telegraphic eormmunication is established | More than @ quarter of u century, and congratulate 
with every important city, town, and village ; in | ourselves on the invalculable*benefits which have 
short, the land of Penn, the land of the slow and | arisen from our adoption of a free school system in 
thoughtful but ingenious and tenacious German, has | Pennsylvania. ‘The number of schools bas rapidly 
been so completely revolutionized within the last | increased from 762 to more than 12,000; of teach- 
half of a century, that could its aborigines but re- ers, from 808 to 14,500; and of pupils, from 52,544 
turn, they would scarcely recognize @ vestige of the | nearly 650,000. The annual cost of the publie 
characteristics which marked it in their time. | school system of the State is in round numbers not 

Not alone, however, has the revolution occurred | !¢ss than two and a half millions of dollars. Yet 
in the world of matter. All this.is. but-a type, an | this immense sum of money is patiently, and in a 
open result of the yet more important revolution | Measure cheerfully contributed by the people, 
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knowing as they do, the great and important bene- 
fits which are received from the expenditure. 

Few important changes were made in the school 
law until within the last decade. In 1854, within 
the distinct recollection of all of us, the County 
Superintendency was established. Serious doubis 
were at first entertained even by the most sanguine 
friends of this measure, as to its complete success. 
Popular sentiment in many sections of the State, 
combined with the acts of unpopular and inefficient 
officials in many others, for a time seemed to indi- 
cate failure. But, although at this time there is 
still a strong opposition to the office, the public 
sentiment seems gradually but certainly growing in 
its favor. Unpopular, however, as the office at first 
was, the very hostility which was engendered and 
encountered served a good purpose. 
tion was thereby aroused to the subject of educa- 
tion, and the wants of the system became first felt 
and duly appreciated. Old, infirm, incompetent, 
and non-progressive teachers, who had to a great 
extent monopolized thé public schools of the State, 
and who most earnestly engaged in decrying the 
office, became the first victims of the reform, and 
rocm was made for, and employment given to 

ounger and more energetic members of the pro- 
ession. Size, age, and sex, no longer were the 
prime requisites of the teacher, but these were sup- 
planted by the more elevated qualifications—schol- 
astic attainments, moral character, and ability to 
instruct. 

The second important change which occurred in 
the school system was the enactment of a law on the 
20th of May, 18.7, entitled “ An Act to provide for 
the due training of teachers for the common schools.” 
Provisions were made in this act for the establish- 
ment of twelve State Normal Schools in as many 
different sections of the State, for the purpose of 
training young men and young women for the pro- 
fession of teach. Supt. Hickok, in his report to the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, for the school year 
euding June, 1857, says: 

“The tendency and aim in Pennsylvania, is to 
make teaching an independent and honorabie pro- 
fession, that shall take equal rank with other learn- 
ed professions. The Normal School act, by the 
course and duration of the term of study; the pro- 
bation to which its professional graduates are sub- 
jected, and its two classes of State certificates, re- 
cognizes this object, and will tend to secure this re- 
sult. The distinction between the acquisition of 
knowledge and the ability to impart it to others, is 
carefully preserved, by requiring not only a theoreti- 
cal knowledge of the art of teaching and practice 
in the model school, but two full annual terms of 
successful teaching in the common schools before 
the teacher's full State certificate, or diploma, can 
be obtained; and then only as a reward of merit, 
and not from favoritism in any quarter. No other 
profession is subjected to a severer ordeal, or more 
unrelenting scrutiny.” 

Under the provisions of this important law, the 
first institution that was subjected to the scrutiny 
of the Board of Examiners appointed by the State 
Superiptendent of Common Schools, and among 
whem were ex-Governor James Pollock, and our 

resent Governor, Andrew G. Curtin, was the school 
ibs at Millersville, in the Second Normal School 
District. On the second day of December, 1859, in 
the spacious chapel connected with that institution, 
amid imposing ceremonies, and in the presence of 
an immense assemblage of people, the official report 
of the Bourd of Examiners was read, and replied to 


Public atten. | 


by the State Superintendent, recognizing the echool 
as the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania. 
A proud day was it for our glorious Old Keystone. 
The first step in Normal training had been taken in 
our State, and she is now vastly in advance of any 
State of the Union as ragards Normal instruction. 
Massachusetts, it is true, has four Normal Schools, 
while we have at present only three; but with all 
her boasted enterprise and intelligence, the number 
of pupils in all her schools does not, in the aggre- 
gate, amount to more than the number at present 
| attending the one school of the Second Normal Dis- 
| trict of Pennsylvania. New York, the great Em. 
| pire State, foremost in wealth and first in popula 
tion, has but one Normal School. New Jersey, 
| Rhode Island, Michigan, and other States, are also 
in our wake ; and the day is not far distant, when 
the number of our State institutions for the train- 
ing of teachers shall exceed, as does the number of 
our Normal pupils at the present, that of any other 
State. 

The last important change which was made in our 
school law, occurred on the llth of April, 1862, 
making attendance at the District Institute com- 
pulsory. The value of these Institutes, which in 
the leading educational counties of the State were 
in operation nearly ten years previous to the enact- 
ment of the law of ’62, when properly conducted, 
cannot well be over-estimated. It is a sad truth 
that many teachers, and we fear, a majority of them, 
pay but little attention to their own improvement, 
either in scholastic attainments, or in the science 
| and art of teaching. Yet the teacher is, of all per- 
' sons, he who should le&st squander his time. 

Fellow-teachers, the Association which has con- 
| vened here this day, and of which we can proudly 
_claim to be the founders, is but an outgrowth of 

the wise and benign school system of our noble 
| State. Eight short months ago the subject was first 
| agitated, and now we have an educational society 
| comparing favorably with that of any other county of 
{the State. The prospects of no educational associa- 
| tion were ever more promising than are ours. But let 
| us not now prepare to throw aside our armor. The 
| work has but begun. We have seen what has been 
| done for us and our predecessors in the past; and 

what we shall do for those who foilow us, is our 
| problem to solve. The barriers which we must en 
| counter and surmount, are neither few, nor are they 
mere phamtoms or trifles. Superstition, bigotry, 
and avarice, meet us at every step. Skeptical and 
unsympathizing eyes watch and criticise our every 
motion. Vice and immorality in every shape and 
dress, from their must alluring to their most hideous 
and disgusting forms, stare us in the face, and with 
vulgar jest and drunken leer mock us and baffle 
our efforts to crush them. Proud, wealthy, fulse 
aristocracy passes haughtily by, curls the lip, and 
points with the finger of scorn at the poor pedagogue 
and humble “school ma’m.” Politicians run mad 
/and fight over imaginary principles; and bad men 
| with brilliant intellects and ready pens, ever and 
}anon poison the minds of the masses with their 
crude, undigested, vulgar, and infidel thoughts ;— 
aod did we not offer some opposition, we who deal 
with the mind while it is yet in its plastic state, and 
while an opportunity remains fur moulding it into 
its proper character, many an immortal soul stamp- 
ed with the divine impress of Lieaven, would sink 
to the lowest depths of oblivion not only unpre- 
pared, but 

‘*Unwept, unbonored, and unsung.’’ 


Juxe 4th, 1864. 




















